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@ One of Frangois Mauriac’s most haunting mem- 
ories is of a group of Jewish children being herded 
through Paris’s Austerlitz station on their way to 
Nazi extermination camps, an incident to which he 
has referred several times in his writings. Meeting a 
young Israeli writer named Elie Wiesel, Mauriac 
mentioned the incident. Wiesel replied, “I was one 
of them.” 

Elie Wiesel entered Auschwitz concentration camp 
when he was fourteen ; in the next few months he saw 
his father die ; his mother, sister, and other relatives 
“disappeared into an oven fed with living creatures.” 

He survived, and described the horror of the con- 
centration camps in the striking narrative, Night 
(from which JUBILEE’s story of his father’s death is 
taken) . The book first appeared in France and is now 
published in America by Hill and Wang. 

In his introduction to Night Mauriac says, “this 
personal record, coming after so many others and 
describing an outrage about which we might imagine 
we already know all that it is possible to know, is 
nevertheless different, distinct, unique. The fate of 
the Jews of the little Transylvanian town called 
Sighet, their blindness in the face of a destiny from 
which they would still have had time to flee ; the in- 
conceivable passivity with which they gave them- 
selves up to it, deaf to the warnings and pleas of a wit- 
ness who had himself escaped the massacre, and who 
brought them news of what he had seen with his own 
eyes ; their refusal to believe him, taking him for a 
madman — these circumstances, it seems to me, 
would in themselves be sufficient to inspire a book to 
which no other could be compared. 

“It is, however, another aspect of this extraordi- 
nary book which has engaged me most deeply. The 
child who tells us his story here was one of God’s 
elect. From the time when his conscience first awoke, 
he had lived only for God and had been reared on 
the Talmud, aspiring to initiation into the cabbala, 
dedicated to the Eternal. Have we ever thought about 
the consequence of a horror that, though less appar- 
ent, less striking than the other outrages, is yet the 
worst of all to those of us who have faith: the death 
of God in the soul of a child who suddenly discovers 
absolute evil? . . . 

“For him, Nietzsche’s cry expressed an almost 
physical reality: God is dead, the God of love, of 
gentleness, of comfort, the God of Abraham, of Isaac, 
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of Jacob, has vanished forevermore, beneath the gaze 
of this child, in the smoke of a human holocaust 
exacted by Race, the most voracious of all idols. And 
how many pious Jews have experienced this death !” 
@ Interest in the mentally retarded has grown in 
the last ten years with the result that many children 
who might once have been confined to their homes 
or left in the custodial care of institutions are now 
being given a chance for special education and train- 
ing geared to their limitations but calculated to help 
them become self-supporting members of society. The 
Kennedy Child Study Center in New York City, 
founded in 1958 by a grant from former Ambassador 
Joseph P. Kennedy, has in a short time assumed an 
important place in the imaginative new approach to 
the mentally retarded. The Center is affiliated with 
the Astor Home for emotionally disturbed boys and 
with St. Vincent’s Hospital ; it also has an arrange- 
ment with Fordham University, Marymount College 
and Duchesne Junior College in New York, and St. 
Patrick’s College in Ottawa, Canada to train stu- 
dents in psychology, teaching, speech therapy and 
social work for future work with the retarded. The 
Center is supported by Catholic Charities and by 
voluntary contributions and although it recently re- 
ceived a research grant from the National Institute 
of Mental Health it has been suffering the usual 
financial difficulties of a new institution which re- 
quires a lot of equipment and a highly trained staff. 
For a story on one of the Kennedy Center’s young 
social workers and her part in its creative program 
for retarded children see the article on pages 10-15. 
@ Sean Boud, who reports from South Africa (page 
2), was born in London, and moved to South Africa 
with his family after World War II, receiving his 
education there. In 1957 he returned to London and 
the publishing world. Long associated with South 
Africa’s Liberal Party, Boud has contributed to 
Contact, the only non-racial newspaper in South 
Africa, and other periodicals, lectured regularly for 
the Catholic Evidence Guild in London, and more 
recently in America. He is now working for the New 
York office of Sheed and Ward. 

@ We'd like to call your attention to the advertise- 
ment at the left for JUBILEE’s special Christmas rates. 
By giving JUBILEE you can do your Christmas shop- 
ping at home. Send us your list and we'll take care 
of the rest. Full details in the advertisement. 
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REPORT 
FROM — 
SOUTH AFRICA 


The former Prime Minister of South Africa, 
the late Dr. D. F. Malan, once said, "The 
history of the Afrikaner reveals a deter- 
mination and a definiteness of purpose 
which makes one feel that Afrikanerdom is 
not the work of man but a creation of God. 
Our history is the highest work of art of 
the architect of the centuries.” Malan was 
Prime Minister when the present apartheid 
policy of the South African government took 
shape; he was also a minister of the Dutch 
Reformed Church. So it is not surprising 
that he gave God a large share in the respon- 
sibility for apartheid. 

His apologetic is not altogether dif- 
ferent from that used in demonstrating the 
apostolic mission of the Catholic Church. 
The Church, we say, shows itself as the 
vehicle and guardian of God's truth by, 
among other things, uncannily surviving 
the trials of history, and its own periodic 
corruptions. But Afrikanerdom, with its 
Dutch Reformed Church, has also survived 
trials and corruptions that might have been 
thought insuperable. Originally Afrikan- 
erdom meant a small band of Dutchmen facing 
an unknown and hostile tropical continent, 
forced in the course of time to fight a 
bloody and unequal war with British set- 
tlers, yet managing somehow to forge a na- 
tional identity which endures today. The 
faith which fortifies this identity—the 
Dutch Reformed Church (or D.R.C.)—is, in 
many ways, closer to the Catholic Church 
than any other Christian sect. 

The D.R.C. has, in common with Catholi- 
cism, a fierce dedication to its notion of 
truth, and does not hesitate to denounce 
"heresy’—a rare quality in contemporary 
Protestantism. Although run as a coali- 
tion, it has an organized and consistently 
taught theology (in some respects uniquely 
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faithful to the principles of the Reforma- 
tion) that considers doctrine of prime 
importance, and bases itself squarely upon 
revelation, traditionally interpreted. It 
maintains dogmatically that faith is a gift 
of God, not a development of human reason. 
Dr. Martin' Versfeld, a Catholic philoso- 
pher at Capetown University, says that 
even its doctrine of pre-destination is 
very Similar to St. Thomas's theory of the 
foreknowledge of God. Finally, Dutch Re- 
formers hold a highly sin-conscious moral 
code which teaches, for example, that birth 
control is gravely wrong in frustrating 
God's designs. 

Having in common the same high regard for 
truth, the Dutch Reformed Church has suf- 
fered as Catholicism has sometimes suf- 
fered, by permitting its zeal for souls to 
obscure human rights; it has entered into 
unhappy Constantinian alliance with the 
state, resulting in religious discrimina- 
tion and intolerance; it is intransigeant 
in the face of criticism, and its members, 
like certain Catholics, sometimes will 
follow a principle through to what they 
take to be its logical conclusion, however 
un-Christian and absurd the end result 
might appear to be on calmer reflection. 

This is the great irony of apartheid. 
Crimes of racism have been committed by a 
government which, almost to a man, is made 
up of members of the D.R.C.—crimes which 
are actually a betrayal of that Church, and 
which have been watched with increased un- 
easiness (and, in some cases, condemna- 
tion) by responsible Church leaders. But 
these same crimes have been given a dog- 
matic justification as uncompromising as 
the Inquisition itself. 

Writing in the fourth century, St. Augus- 
tine—the greatest mind that Africa or the 
Church has seen—said, "The Spaniards are 
the neighbors of the barbarians, which is 
the moral of the Gospel parable of the 
Samaritan. But they are bound to love their 
neighbors as themselves. Therefore they 
may not keep away from their country with- 
out cause. When it is said, ‘Love thy 
neighbor,’ it is clear that everyman is our 
neighbor" (De Doctrina Christiana). The 
Same example is used in a South African gov- 
ernment Information Service pamphlet, 
1,500 years later but with a rather dif- 
ferent slant. Dr. Scholtz, a D.R.C. spokes- 
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man, writes: "The Catholic Spaniards were 
accustomed to the idea of race intermixture 
(but) the Protestant Netherlanders who came 
to South Africa maintained on the other hand 
the traditional Christian viewpoint—a 
Christian does not mix with a non-Chris- 
tian. Only when the latter becomes a Chris- 
tian can he be accepted as an equal." Dr. 
Scholtz finds further support in Scrip- 
ture. "Christianity," he says, "inherited 
its viewpoint from the old religion of 
Israel. It is generally recognized that Is- 
rael was warned not to mix with the surround- 
ing heathen peoples. This ban was lifted, 
however, in the case of any member of those 
peoples who was converted to the faith of 
Israel. In the New Testament yet again, the 
Christian was ordered not to ally himself 
with the unbeliever. It was his religion 
which enabled the Afrikaner to remain in 
existence among the non-whites, because it 
made him compare his own position with that 
of Israel. And as the duty had rested on 
Israel not to mix with the surrounding 
heathens, so it also became the duty of the 
Afrikaner not to mix with the non-whites." 

To do them justice, the Afrikaners did, in 
the beginning, admit a non-white on equal 
terms if he became a Christian; but it 
wasn't long before the prevailing racial 
climate infected this ideal. The tempta- 
tion to equate Calvinist predestination 
with white supremacy became too strong. As 
early as 1865 it was decreed by a visiting 
Commissioner Plenipotentiary of the Dutch 
East India Company that a separate school 
should be erected in Capetown for the chil- 
dren of slaves, whether Christian or not, 
and that "the marriage of our Netherlanders 
to freed slave women must be forbidden.” 
Even earlier, in the eighteenth century, 
separate churches had been set aside in 
rural areas for non-whites to receive the 
sacraments. 

This policy was tactfully ratified by the 
large majority vote of the D.R.C. Synod of 
1857 which declared that "the Synod con- 
siders it desirable and scriptural that our 
members from the Heathen be received and 
absorbed into our existing congregations 
wherever possible; but where this measure 
as a result of the weakness of some, impedes 
the furtherance of the cause of Christ 
among the Heathen, the congregation from the 
Heathen shall enjoy its Christian privi- 
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leges in a separate building.” The separa- 
tion of principle and practice implicit in 
this statement has been carried over grad- 
ually into an ever larger field of discrim- 


educational, social 
against the Catholic 


ination—political, 
—and used, too, 
Church. 

There is an important distinction to be 
made between those who maintain that a 
color bar in these fields is justified or 
even demanded by Scripture or theology, 
and those who see it as a temporary but 
necessary expedient because of South 
African conditions. A recent exponent of 
the first view is the former assistant edi- 
tor of a leading D.R.C. newspaper, Die Kerk- 
bode, Dr. T. N. Hanekom. In reviewing a 
book which held the other view, he wrote: 
"Church apartheid rests on the separate- 
ness of peoples and races as an ordainment 
of God, and we must remain apart in spite 
of the unity of faith which exists. We know 
that there must be diversity, otherness and 
variation, not only from experience but 
from God's revelation in Scripture." In the 
ensuing correspondence he maintained that 
"until now Afrikaans theology has been too 
much in the nature of a spiritual protec- 
torate controlled from Europe and England, 
whereas world opinion is uninformed about 
our conditions. We do not claim that we 
alone are right, but that we have a right to 
our own viewpoint on a matter that concerns 
us alone.” In referring to “the present 
European and American pattern of integra- 
tion," he added that "there is no conform- 
ity between the spirit of Christ and this 
spirit of our times." 

A similar view was expressed by the Rev. 
C. B. Brink, at an important conference of 
Churchmen in 1953, when he denied that the 
Church had a right to enunciate racial 
policy, "since," he said, "we must render 
to Caesar the things that are Caesar's and 
to God the things that are God's." But, he 
continued, "because the gospel does not 
abolish the differences in endowment, na- 
ture and culture between the races, the 
establishment of non-white churches rests 
on profound scriptural grounds." He was 
thus expressing the official attitude of 
the Federal Missionary Council of the 
D.R.C. which, in 1950, considered "all 
segregation as a means of enhancing life 
and independence.” 
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These have also been the guiding princi- 
ples behind, for instance, the D.R.C, 
policy on education. In 1948 the Institute 
for Christian National Education—an in- 
fluential Afrikaner organization with 
many prominent government officials in it 
—issued a set of principles for South 
African education. Although it was repudi- 
ated by individual ministers, Die Kerkbode 
promptly reported that this draft was sup- 
ported by the Dutch Reformed Church. The 
draft defined "Christian" as "a view of 
life based on Scripture and formulated in 
the Articles of Faith of our three (main) 
Afrikaans Churches," "national” as "love 
for everything that is our own,” and "edu- 
cation” as "the formulation of a child into 
an adult in submission to the Word of God in 
all things." It not only recommended that 
all religious instruction in South African 
schools be “according to the Bible and our 
Articles of Faith," but that courses in 
civics should "rear Christian and national 
citizens" and "geography should develop a 
love for our own native country also in com- 
parison and contrast with other countries, 
and that it show that God has allotted to 
each nation its own individual soil.” It 
suggested that history should "emphasize 
that God willed separate nations and peo- 
ples." The non-whites, the draft proposes, 
should be made race conscious by having 
apartheid applied to them as strictly in 
education as in the Church. Educationalists 
report that this policy is quite wide- 
spread, notably in districts where the 
minister of the local D.R.C. is also chair- 
man of the committee which runs the town 
school. The Interchurch Committee has 
actually moved that technical colleges 
be taken over by the government, and that 
this race-minded "Christian National Edu- 
cation" policy be placed under central 
control; and according to the governor gen- 
eral, in this year's "Speech from the 
Throne,” the government does intend soon 
to take over national education, D.R.C. 
policy and all. 

In politics in general the Dutch Reformed 
Church lays down its own definite princi- 
ples. The council of the D.R.C., following 
its meeting in May, 1951, issued a statement 
on The Fundamental Principles of Calvinist 
Political Science. Significantly, it is 
one of the few written documents of this na- 
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ture. "South Africa's greatest problem in 
regard to the franchise," it states, "is 
the revolutionary democracy of the school 
of Rousseau which says that white and non- 
white must in individual right have the 
franchise. The right view is that the 
Christian franchise is a trust to be used by 
the mature with a sense of responsibility 
towards God." It continues: "The immature 
communities and those in open rebellion 
against God, e.g. the Communists, should 
not be permitted to vote." It declares that 
"the political participation of our non- 
whites is through expressing wishes and 
even criticism, and anything more would not 
be in their best interests." 

These views of religion, education and 
politics have given rise to the diametric 
opposition of the Dutch Reformed Church to 
the Catholic Church. For example, Catholic 
mission schools, which since 1956 have been 
obliged to survive as best they can without 
any government subsidy, have in some places 
under recent legislation, been arbitrarily 
refused permits to operate at all. 

In December of last year a Catholic 
chapel in the ‘Keimoes district of the 
Orange Free State was torn down by order of 
the local administrating commission which 
is led by the D.R.C. The chapel, which has 
served the 2,000 Catholics in the district 
since 1953, was demolished, according to 
the priest in charge, because the D.R.C. 
authorities had laid out new streets in the 
village, making one street crooked so that 
it ran through the chapel. A request for an 
alternative site was refused. In June this 
year the Pretoria City Council, acceding to 
the request of a D.R.C. minister, refused 
to allow a Catholic school to be built on 
church property owned in one of Pretoria's 
suburbs. The minister claimed that the 


residents of the area were Afrikaans in re-- 


ligion and culture and had bought their 
property not expecting such a development; 
also, an Afrikaans school was due to go up 
on the other side of the road and there 
would be friction among the scholars. 

In 1958 the D.R.C. invited a lapsed Cath- 
Olic priest from Holland to come and give 
a series of lectures and sermons against 
the Catholic Church. His visit, however, 


coincided with the death of the late Pope, ~ 


and the comprehensive and sympathetic cov- 
erage which the South African press gave 
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it rather offset the impact of the tour. 

It was indeed far less effective than an 
earlier Romanophobe technique of the D.R.C. 
which was revealed in 1955. An Afrikaans 
version of that pornographic, anti-Catho- 
lic improbability, Maria-Monk, was sold 
from Dutch Reformed Church bookshops, ad- 
vertised in Die Kerkbode and—it was al- 
leged by South Africa's Catholic newspaper 
The Southern Cross—was even recommended 
from Dutch Reformed pulpits and by leading 
church elders. The importing of the book 
had, in fact, been banned by the government 
five years previously, but a curious 
anomaly in the censorship law—soon to be 
corrected—allowed it to be publshed in- 
ternally. The printing was done by the 
Dutch Reformed Mission Press in Bloemfon- 
tein. In an interview with the Southern 
Cross Dr. Hanekom of Die Kerkbode called it 
a business transaction for "The British 
Protestant League.” When the interviewer 
pointed out that in South African law the 
printer, author, publisher and editor were 
all held responsible for the contents of a 
work, he replied: "Legally responsible, 
yes, but not morally." 

This is one side of the picture. But while 
all this angry front-line attack is in 
process, a small, unobtrusive and as yet 
hesitant intellectual revolution is taking 
place inside the Dutch Reformed Church, 
holding much hope for the future. A number 
of its leaders are prominent members of the 
South African Bureau of Racial Affairs, 
which though not officially sponsored by 
the government is supported by it. It was 
reported that Prime Minister Verwoerd re- 
signed from it when it decided to arrange 
conferences with non-white leaders. 

One leader of this intellectual revolu- 
tion is Professor B. B. Keet, head of the 
theology faculty at the Afrikaans Univer- 
sity of Stellenbosch. In an outspoken book, 
Whither South Africa, he condemns apartheid 
as “immoral and unworkable," and the gov- 
ernment's ideal of ultimate territorial 
apartheidas "a pipe-dream." He has repeated 
these sentiments in pamphlets and ad- 
dresses, but surprisingly, he is tolerated 
and continues to exert a profound influ- 
ence over his D.R.C. students. This influ- 
ence is added to by other revolutionary 
Afrikaner intellectuals such as Dr. Ben 
Marais and Dr. C. de Kiewiet, author of an- 
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other uncompromising book, The Anatomy of 
South African Misery. 





At this intellectual level relations 
with the Church are good; for example, Dr. 
Martin Versfeld and three Catholic priests 
have been invited to give papers at the 
Dutch Reformed Church Philosophical Con- 
gress at Bloemfontein next year. Enlight- 
ened Dutch Reformed members—ministers 
among them—are increasingly castigated 
for sending their children to Catholic 
schools. 

It seems to have been this liberal fac- 
tion that was responsible for the 1956 
report of the Commission for Race Relations 
appointed by the Federal Council of the 
D.R.C. which, with certain notable excep- 
tions, is almost papal in its orthodoxy. It 
declares that "the co-existence of sepa- 
rate churches resulting from doctrinal 
differences is asinful schism since but one 
truth and one spiritual reality have been 
revealed. In its essence the Church is the 
one Mystical Body of Christ as it exists 
before God." It further states that "all 
men are created in the image of God and as 
such there is no respect of persons with 
God."* One complete section of the report 
is on the Mystical Body and gives one the 
uncanny feeling that its authors have done 
some careful study of the encyclical, Mys- 
tici Corporis. "It is our outspoken con- 
viction,” they write, "that by virtue of 
this deeper unity in Christ, all believers 
—irrespective of race or color—are called 
to acknowledge respect and love one another 
as ‘fellow citizens with the saints of the 
household of God." In spite of all geo- 
graphic and ethnic differences, we should 
grasp the hand of brotherhood. We are all 
members of one body and are united with 
spiritual ties that are loftier than any 
natural ties of blood or race or nation or 
family. A spirit of superiority dare not 
arise which seeks to get rid of the less 
privileged believer on the grounds of race 
or color.” 

The report nevertheless maintains the 
traditional Calvinist slant: "The Dutch 
Reformed Church can by no means associate 
itself unreservedly with the cry for equali- 
ty and unity in the world today. Sin has 
caused permanent schisms in the human race, 
and only some, albeit from all the nations, 
are ordained in Christ unto eternal life." 
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One of the references for this last state- 
ment is Genesis VI, 1-4; it is difficult to 
see how this quotation about "the sons of 
God" marrying "the daughters of men" re- 
lates to the question of race relations. 

In one later paragraph the report sums up 
perfectly the position that the Dutch Re- 
formed Church finds itself in: "Although 
we must deplore certain conditions in South 
Africa, yet we feel equally strongly that 
the enforced practice of our unity in 
Christ will not improve matters but do more 
harm than good." 

The report constitutes a definite devel- 
opment from earlier statements. The D.R.C. 
no longer officially attempts to justify 
apartheid theologically or scripturally. 
It sees it as an unfortunate but necessary 
solution in preserving white civilization. 
The realization that there is, or even 
might be, some conflict between Christian 
principles and government policy could be 
the prelude to realizing that the conflict 
cannot be tolerated at all and that moral- 
ity must take precedence over expediency. 

So far the main compromise of the Dutch 
Reformed Church with the Nationalist gov- 
ernment has been through its unquestioning 
and condoning silence in regard to racial 
legislation. It has consistently refrained 
from commenting on specific segregationary 
laws in the light of its principles, pre- 
ferring to place the onus of moral justifi- 
cation on the government, and the onus of 
moral condemnation on the avowed opponents 
of the government. It recognizes no recon- 
ciliation between criticism of government 
policy and loyalty to nation and Church. 
To criticize, oppose or condemn is to com- 
mit treason and apostatize simultaneously. 
Thus the Dutch Reformed Church looks on in 
mounting discomfort at the treatment of 
human beings which it knows—and knows it 
should declare—to be a complete denial of 
Christianity. 

They see the survival of Afrikanerdom as 
synonymous with the survival of their own 
Church. So to condemn one is to condemn 
both. The situation is, in fact, a perfect 
example of the Church, any church, having 
more to fear from Constantine than from 
Nero. Because it is in practice a national 
church, the ultimate criterion for the 
Dutch Reformed Church is conformity with 
the national spirit.—Sean Boud 
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Letter to the editor 


MOTHER SETON 

My attention has been called to a slight 
inaccuracy in the article on Mother Seton 
[suBILEE, November, 1959], to wit, the 
statement that Mrs. Seton, after leaving the 
Episcopal Church, was “baptized in St. 
Peter’s Church, Barclay Street.” 

I am aware that this statement has been 
made repeatedly in biographies of Mother 
Seton, but it does not seem to have been the 
case. No record has ever been found of her 
re-baptism at St. Peter’s Church or any other 
Roman Catholic Church. Furthermore, the 
emissary of the Vatican whom I mention 
below assured me that in his opinion it 
would have been very unlikely, as the Roman 
Catholic Church at that time was quite 
prepared to accept Anglican baptism as a 
valid sacrament. One notes that there has 
recently been a papal statement to the effect 
that baptisms in the Anglican Communion 
meet the necessary requirements. 

Because of this the authorities of Trinity 
Church, to which Mrs. Seton belonged, have 
for years been asked by the appropriate 
Vatican authorities for copies of the bap- 
tismal record of Elizabeth Ann Bayley. She 
was born before the Revolution, and un- 
fortunately the Great Fire which swept lower 
Manhattan in the summer of 1776 destroyed 
Trinity Church and practically all the rec- 
ords of the parish, including the Baptismal 
Register. 

However, it is unthinkable that she should 
not have been baptized at an early age, and 
most probably shortly after her birth. It will 
be recalled that her grandfather, who was 
still alive when she was born, was the Rev- 
erend Richard Charlton, a catechist and 
curate at Trinity Church from 1731 to 1747, 
and thereafter Rector of St. Andrew’s 
Church, Richmond, Staten Island. Her fa- 
ther, Dr. Richard Bayley, was a member of 
Trinity Parish. When on the Feast of the 
Conversion of St. Paul, January 25, 1794, 
Elizabeth Ann became the wife of William 
Magee Seton, she was married in St. Paul’s 
Chapel of Trinity Parish by the Right Rev- 
erend Samuel Provoost, Rector of Trinity 
Church and Bishop of New York. All five 
of the Seton children were baptized in 
Trinity Parish within a few weeks of their 
birth, as our records for the time indicate. 
Such being the case, it is inconceivable that 
Elizabeth Ann should have herself remained 
unbaptized. 

But how can this be substantiated in the 
absence of a definite record? 

In the summer of 1948 the Vatican re- 
quested the Reverend Ferdinand Antonelli, 
Relator General of the Historical Section of 
the Sacred Congregation of Rites, while on 
a visit to this country, to make another ex- 
amination of our records for all matters bear- 
ing on the baptism of Mother Seton, because, 
as he explained to me, there was small like- 
lihood that she had been re-baptized at St. 
Peter’s Church, and evidence of her baptism 
in the Anglican Church was essential to the 
promotion of her “Cause.” On September 
27, 1948, Father Antonelli, accompanied by 
the Reverend Salvator M. Burgio, C.M., 
Vice-Postulator for the Cause of Mother 
Seton, came to Trinity Church to examine 
our records yet once more. A fresh exam- 
ination of Trinity’s records was made in 
anticipation of this visit, and happily a 
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document was found which satisfied Father 
Antonelli that Elizabeth Ann Seton had in- 
deed been baptized. 

This document is a record begun in 
January, 1801 by the Reverend Benjamin 
Moore, Rector of Trinity Church and Bishop 
of the Diocese in succession to Bishop Pro- 
voost. The record consists of a list of Com- 
municants of Trinity Church, and in it are 
included the names of Eliza Ann Seton and 
William Seton. 

As it is a strict rule of the Anglican Com- 
munion that no person shall be admitted to 
the Holy Communion who has not been 
baptized, this witness to Mrs. Seton’s com- 
municant status is ample evidence. Father 
Antonelli was very pleased and expressed 
himself fully satisfied that here he had what 
he had been asked to secure. The duly au- 
thenticated copy of this document now forms 
part of the records upon which the Cause 
of Mother Seton is being based. 

You will pardon this rather detailed com- 
ment, but we too have an interest in Mother 
Seton, as her religious upbringing was at 
Trinity Church and here it was that she was 
inspired to devote her life to the care of the 
poor. 

(THe Rev.) CHartes T. BripcEMAN 
Historiographer 

Parish of Trinity Church 

New York, N.Y. 


@ There is no record of Mother Seton’s 
baptism at St. Peter’s. Mother Seton 
was RECEIVED INTO the Church on Ash 
Wednesday, March 14, 1805 by Rev. 
Matthew O’Brien at St. Peter’s Church; 
on March 25, made her First Commun- 
ion. It is understood that the priest ac- 
cepted as valid the Anglican baptism, 
supposed to have taken place at Trinity 
Church in New York.—Eb. 
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THE NEWMAN BOOKSHOP 
MAIL ORDER DEPARTMENT 


Order any current book in print. 


Wherever you live, anywhere in the 
world, a complete bookstore service 
through The Newman Bookshop’s 
Mail Order Department is as close as 
your nearest mailbox. 

If you send payment with order, New- 
man pays cost of postage. 

It you wish us to bill you, the actual 
cost of postage only, will be added. 





The ten best-selling Catholic books 
for November from America’s Book- 
Log. 

1. COUNSELLING THE CATHOLIC 


by George Hagmaier, C.S.P. and 
Robert W. Gleason, S.J. $4.50 


2. THE CATHOLIC MARRIAGE MAN- 
UAL by George A. Kelly $4.95 


3. THE CATHOLIC YOUTH’S GUIDE 
TO LIFE AND LOVE by Msgr. 
George A. Kelly. $3.95 


4. THE NIGHT THEY BURNED THE 
MOUNTAIN by Thomas A. Doo- 
ley, M.D. $3.95 


5. MARY WAS HER LIFE by Sister 
Mary Pierre, R.S.M. $3.95 


6. LOVE ONE ANOTHER by Louis 
Colin, C.SS.R. $4.25 


7. A TRAPPIST WRITES HOME by 
Gerard McGinley, O.C.S.0. $3.25 


8. CHRISTIAN YOGA by J. M. Dech- 
anet, O.S.B. $3.75 


9. SPIRITUAL HIGHLIGHTS FOR SIS- 
TERS by Bruno M. Hagspiel, S.V.D. 
$3.95 


10. GROWTH IN HOLINESS by Fred- 
erick W. Faber. $4.00 
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IKON GUILD ARTWORK 





Imported from Europe: Russian folk ikons re- 
produced in heavy bronze and enameled accord- 
ing to traditional techniques by monks of the 
Eastern Rite. The three-bar crucifix is from a 


processional cross. The smaller ikons are lovely 


representations of the Virgin and Child. JUBILEE’s 


prices for all items are exceptionally low. Compare 
and buy through the Ikon Guild. 


C12) Triptych, 1525 %", $25 

C12b) Center panel of Christ from the triptych, $12 
C22) Our Lady of Kazan, 8x4", $9 

C34) Cross, plain bronze, illustrated, $9 

@ Add 50¢ shipping charge for each item above 


C1) Our Lady of Viadimir, 272%”’, $3 

C6) Cross, plain bronze, 5%”, $3 

C8) Cross, plain bronze, 8”, $6 

C19) Christ enthroned, plain bronze, $4%r4%", $4 
C26) Our Lady of Kazan, 272%", $3 

C27) Cross with instruments of the Passion, 3”, $8 
C30) St. George and the dragon, 1%271%", $2.50 
C36) St. Nicholas, plain bronze, 272”, $2 

@ Add 25¢ shipping charges for each item 


JUBILEE’s Ikon Guild 
377 Park Avenue South, New York, 16 





BACK IN STOCK 
The reproduction 
of the famous 


Black VIRGIN 


of Montserrat 


This is a beautiful replica of 
a centuries-old statue vener- 
ated by millions of pilgrims 
to Spain. Height, ten inches; 
made of composition wood; 
painted in gold, black, red 
and white. rrEM No. 6; price, 
$25 
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christmas creche * 


A charming ten-piece ceramic Christ- 
mas crib set designed by Trina Paulus 
of Grailville’s Art Center. Molded in 
strong, sensitive lines, the figures have 
a soft terra-cotta finish, range in height 
from 4” to 8” and stand securely with- 
out support. Children will be fasci- 
nated by the tiny dove and lamb that 
can be moved from one shepherd’s 
arms to another, or placed in their 
basket. The Christ Child is also a sep- 
arate piece that can be taken from 
Mary’s lap for a closer look. Item #11; 
price: $20. 

A three-piece crib set composed of 
the figures of Mary, Joseph and Christ 
Child from the above group. Item 
#12; price: $9. 





We have obtained a series of excellent 
representations of famous primitive 
Russian ikons. Faithfully reproduced 
in full color, the ikons were printed in 
Italy — on heavy stock ideal for fram- 
ing — and run from 11 x 14 to 10 x 15 
inches in height. Depicting favorite 
Russian devotional subjects, they 
make a unique addition to any art col- 
lection. $2 each. 


la) Novgorod angel 

5a) St. George 

10) Sts. Florus and Laurus 

20) The Annunciation 

22) Michael the Archangel 

24) Angelic Trinity (see above) 

27) St. Michael in armor 
(Please add 50c shipping charges on each 
total order.) 
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WE HOLD THESE 
TRUTHS 


Catholic Reflections 
on the 
American Proposition 


by John Courtney Murray, S.J. 


Clear thinking concerning the relation 
of the Church to American life: separa- 
tion of Church and State, religious tol- 
erance, censorship, Federal aid to 
Catholic schools and broader questions 
—the morality of modern war and the 
role of ethics in politics. A choice of the 
Thomas More Bcok Club and the Cath- 
olic Book Club. $5.00 


THE SCREEN ARTS 


A Guide to Film & Television 
Appreciation 


by Edward Fischer 


Written to help us get more pleasure 
and profit from movies and television. 
Acting, directing, camera work and ed- 
ucational TV are all discussed. $3.50 


THE LABYRINTHINE 
WAYS 
OF GRAHAM GREENE 


by Francis L. Kunkel 


“The most lucid, intelligent assessment 
of Greene yet to appear.” — William 
York Tinda!l. “Complete, well-balanced 

. of special value is his discussion of 
Greene’s ‘sin-mystique.’ ” — Harold C. 
Gardiner, S.J. $3.50 


SAINT MADELEINE 
SOPHIE BARAT 


by Mother C. E. Maguire, R.S.C.J. 


The life of that charming and forceful 


saint, Madeleine Sophie, who lived 


through three revolutions and started 
an educational one of her own. Eighty 


‘Sacred Heart convents were founded in 


her life time — surely a record for any 
mother foundress? $3.75 


3) At your Bookstore 


SHEED & WARD 
64 University Place, New York 3 














Jeri Fox, social worker at the Kennedy Child Study Center, rides the subway to visit the family of a mentally 
retarded child. The Center has a car for home visits but Jeri usually finds public transportation more convenient. 


HELP FOR THE MENTALLY RETARDED} 


A young social worker Jeri Fox guides retarded children and their parents | 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY CHARLES HARBUTT / TEXT BY OONA SULLIVAN 


Jeralee Fox, a social worker at the Kennedy Child Study Center, 
the only Catholic psychiatric clinic and day school for mentally 
retarded children in New York, spends most of her time counseling 
parents. About 5,000,000 people in the U.S. are 
mentally retarded and 3% of these need institutional 
care. The rest are thought to do better living at home while 
attending a special school like the Kennedy Center. In such an 
arrangement, of course, the child’s place in the family is very 
important, and the parents’ attitudes toward him strongly affect 
his personal development. In counseling about twenty families 
Jeri studies their reactions to the emotional strain of having a 
retarded child. Above all she tries to help them accept their 


A nervous little girl squeezes Jeri’s hand for child as he is and understand that he and they must cope with his 
reassurance. Emotional security is important 
for the mentally retarded since it can mean the 
difference between their remaining dependent 
or becoming well adjusted socially. 


condition for the rest of his life. 
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During one of her regular classroom visits 

Jeri helps out during the children’s lunch 

hour. mMippLE: Jeri observes the children 

in a remedial reading class. The children 

can’t see her so they are not distracted. 
BOTTOM: Calls to parents are part of Jeri’s 
work. In a tiny apartment in a condemned slum 
building Jeri listens to a mother’s remarks 

about her retarded son’s behavior at home. 











Jeri listens to psychologist Charles Belinky report 
on a series of tests he had given a retarded child. 
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The Child Study Center 


The Kennedy Child Study Center is 
administered by the Daughters of Charity and 
staffed by a team of pediatricians, psychologists, 
psychiatrists, teachers and social workers. 

The Center’s program is unique in that it 
combines day-by-day service with co-operative 
research by all departments. The school’s 
enrollment is small, ranging from 55 to 65 
children between four and eight years old. 
which makes it possible for staff members to 
work closely together, pooling their special 
disciplines to create a comprehensive plan 
for each child. At the Center a child is 
carefully studied and evaluated by all 
departments to determine if he is retarded — 
intellectually backward (1.Q. 50-70) due to 
genetic, familial, metabolic or glandular 
deficiencies but educable and capable of 
becoming a self-supporting member of society ; 
or mentally defective — intellectually and 
socially limited (1.Q. 30-50) due to an 
impairment of the central nervous system. 
Retarded and defective children frequently 
suffer from organic defects, too, especially 

in speech, sight and muscle coordination. 
While these physical ailments are being 
treated the children are grouped according 
to their capacities and given as much 
intellectual training as possible. 


Regular staff meetings for the exchange of ideas 

and observations are a feature of the Kennedy 

Center’s comprehensive program for retarded children. 
Top: A typical meeting brings together Administrator 
Sister Mary Serena, Jeri, psychologist Charles Belinky, 
Program Director Sister Mary Magdalen; speech therapist 
Lois Nagy, social worker Marie O’Connell and 
secretary Frances Crowe. The staff also includes 
pediatrician and medical director Dr. Alfred Vignec and 
psychiatrist Dr. Mary Piana, absent from the 

meeting. CENTER: Jeri confers with research 

directors Drs. Anne Ritter and Ralph Colvin. 

BOTTOM: Jeri talks with teachers Sister Jean Marie 

and Miss Santa Maria Maida. 
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In a play therapy session Jeri watches a child 
suddenly release pent-up aggressions, pummeling 
and twisting a doll until her hostility is spent. 











The retarded child’s family 


background receives special attention 


Jeri’s work is diversified and her 
daily schedule is flexible. Besides 
visiting families at home and counseling 
them over the telephone or in her office, 
she gives play therapy to some children, 
observes others in the classroom to see 
how they are getting along, and keeps 
teachers and other staff members informed 
about any family conditions that might 
affect a child’s progress. Jeri tries 
to give concrete help to poor families 
by helping them find welfare assistance, 
better housing or transportation to and 
from the Center. Some of the children 
diagnosed at the Center are not accepted 
in the school program but Jeri works with 
their families until other arrangements 
can be made for their care. She contacts 
community agencies for the mentally 
retarded and visits as many of them as 
possible so that her recommendations can 
be based on experience. 
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whering from extreme malnutrition, this man 

r m Wewak, New Guinea, being flown out of the 
gle by a government doctor, was eventually 

wred by the addition of Multi-purpose Food to 

s diet. Food in the tropics, even when 

mple, often lacks the protein essential for 

quate nourishment. Soy beans, a basic 

ingredient of MPF, are rich in protein, can 

be grown almost anywhere in the world, and 

yen increase the productivity of soil when 

ised in rotation with other crops. 
















Six mother-and-child dispensaries in Korea, like this 
a Maryknoll Sisters’ clinic in Pusan, will receive 


shipments of MPF this year through funds supplied by the 
NCCW-Madonna Plan. In milk-deprived Korea, MPF is 
combined with dry skimmed milk to replace infants’ rice 


water diets. 





An inexpensive, multi-purpose 
food is a valuable weapon in the 


fight against world hunger 


FoR THE PAST FOURTEEN YEARS missionaries and relief 
agencies around the world have been getting free ship- 
ments of an amazing, highly nutritious soy meal food 
called Multi-purpose Food. MPF contains 50% protein, is 
fortified with vitamins and minerals, and costs about three 
cents a meal, so its potential contribution to world-feeding 
is immense and revolutionary. 

MPF was conceived by Clifford Clinton, philanthropist 
and founder of a unique California restaurant chain whose 
policy, “Nobody shall go hungry for lack of funds,” has 
meant free meals since 1932 for the penniless. Clinton be- 
came aware of world hunger problems at an early age, as 
the son of missionary parents living in China. He began 
looking for a cheap, all-purpose food in 1943 when his cafe- 
terias were affected by meat rationing. He believed it 
possible to use vegetable protein for this, and he ap- 
proached technologists with the plan — without success — 
until he met Dr. Henry Borsook, a biochemist at the Cali- 
fornia Institute of Technology. Borsook knew that sixty 
million annual tons of oilseed meals which, though fit for 
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human consumption (“enough to correct or supplement 
the diets of a billion people who are now malnourished”), 
are destroyed or diverted to other purposes; helped with 
a grant of $5,000 from Clinton, he was able within three 
years to develop the present oil seed MPF formula, two 
ounces of which provide approximately the same nutrients 
as a quarter-pound of meat, a baked potato, peas and a 
glass of milk. 

Clinton realized that he had hit upon more than just 
a meat substitute for his cafeterias: if he could just dis- 
tribute MPF widely enough he could offer the world a 
positive solution to its hunger pains. With the financial 
aid of friends, Clinton opened the first office of Meals for 
Millions, Inc. (a desk in the basement of one of his cafe- 
terias) in 1946. Since then, funds donated by churches, 
schools, organizations and individuals have provided 
over 62,000,000 MPF “meals” in over 100 countries. Meals 
for Millions now has affiliates in India, Brazil, Japan, the 
Philippines, Ceylon, Mexico, Pakistan and Jamaica, to 
develop local varieties of MPF out of domestic crops. An 
Indian version uses peanut (groundnuts) meal, Brazil 
makes an MPF out of soy bean meal; in the Philippines a 
combination of fish flour and coconut meal is being tried, 
and in Iraq, dates and sesame seeds. 

Catholic missionaries have received more than 7,000,000 
MPF “meals” so far, and this year for the first time Catho- 
lic Relief Services included MPF shipments in the allo- 
cation of their relief funds. Through the Madonna Plan, 
the National Council of Catholic Women has contributed 
almost $100,000 to Catholic Relief Services for grants to 
mother-and-child clinics and welfare centers around the 
world. Madonna Plan’s initial provision to Meals for Mil- 
lions has made possible the shipment of 20,000 lbs. of 
MPF to Hong Kong, Korea and other places in need. 

The primary asset of MPF is its amazing food value. It 
supplies just about every essential but vitamin C, which 
is unstable in cooked foods. Small quantities of it can so 
vitalize a poor diet that even less food is needed. Its high 
protein content sets off “synergistic action,” that is, it 
activates certain food nutrients which are sometimes not 
assimilated in protein-deprived diets. 

The versatility of MPF fits in with almost every kind 
of food known to man, from American meat loaf to Mexi- 
can tortillas, without interfering with social or religious 
taboos. In the past relief foods have been shipped to people 
who could not or would not eat them — either because of 
local restrictions, or because the product required some 
non-available material to go with it, or because people 
were baffled about preparing it. MPF seems to have 
avoided these problems. lt blends with all sorts of foods, 
its flavor is usually liked (or at any rate is seldom dis- 
liked), and it contains no animal products for vegetarians 
to object to. It is also highly stable, storing well over long 
periods of time, and is not affected by extremes of hot 
and cold. Samples stored for five years or more show no 
signs of spoilage. 

MPF can be eaten alone or mixed with hot or cold 
liquids, with soups or cereals, or with meat, fish, flour or 
vegetables, depending on the resourcefulness of the cook. 
Many people in this country like its taste and use it as 
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a food supplement. Now made by the Specialty Products 


Division of General Mills, it is still sent overseas by Meals j 
for Millions but is sold here under General Mills’ label to © 
institutions and Civil Defense groups at present, and also | 


to retail stores. For every pound of MPF General Mills 


sells in the United States, a free meal will be donated by — 


them for overseas aid. 


There are three varieties of MPF currently available: © 
Formula A, seasoned for use in meat or fish dishes, etc., ~ 
and consisting of soy grits, dehydrated onion powder, food 7 
yeast, salt, herbs and spices, kelp and combined vitamins — 
and minerals; Formula B, non-seasoned, to be used where ~ 


the flavor of other foods should be predominant, and iden- 
tical with Formula A except for the spices; and Formula C, 
which can be used as a substitute for whole milk in child- 
feeding, sirice 25% of the soy protein is replaced by dry 
milk solids. Formula C can be fed to babies by itself, in 
combination with other baby foods or, by increasing the 
quantity of water, it can be served by spoon as gruel or 
fed through a bottle. 

Clinton believes that “hunger can be conquered.” He 
says: “There are food resources to feed every person on 
earth. Despite this, however, millions of people are starv- 
ing in the world today, including Americans.” This means 
that education must be provided as well as food. One in- 
stance of how this works: in India the U.S. Meals for 
Millions began by demonstrating the effectiveness of MPF 
in schools and hospitals. By 1957 the government was 
sufficiently impressed to establish annual grants, on an 
average of $25,000, to help these demonstrations along. 
The Minister of Agriculture, Dr. P. S. Deshmukh, became 
president of the Indian Meals for Millions Association. An 
MPF biscuit, Nutro Biscuit, was developed for village 
school children, Already Indian MPF has cured thousands 
of protein deficiency conditions in the two to six age 
group. 

In Latin America meat, eggs, milk, cheese, fresh fruits 
and vegetables are completely beyond the means of most 
people and are in short supply even for the wealthy. 
Directly or indirectly, malnutrition has been blamed for 
90% of all deaths in children from one to five in Guate- 
mala; 1 8,000,000 inhabitants of the Caribbean Islands are 
chronically malnourished because even the adjacent sea- 
food is too expensive. Brazil was the first Latin American 
country to provide its own MPF. Maurice Abrahams, an 
American living in Sao Paulo, read about Meals for Mil- 
lions, wrote them, then visited the foundation in Los An- 
geles to ask about producing MPF in Brazil. The result: in 
1956 a Brazilian MPF, based on soy bean meal, and a 
plant in Sao Paulo which ships it to Rio for school lunch 
programs, to the Child Health Department of Minas Gerais, 
to most hospitals and tuberculosis sanitaria in Sao Paulo, 
and to the milk stations of Point IV programs in ten Bra- 
zilian states. 

A Mexican version, also based on soy bean meal, will 
soon be ready for use, and it is hoped that a Caribbean 
MPF can be perfected out of cottonseed and coconut meals. 
Combined with subsistence foods — wheat, rice, corn- 
meal — MPF may correct malnutrition in the most arid 
parts of the globe. — PauLINE HoLMAN 
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In India, MPF is subsidized by the government and freely 
distributed to schools, industrial centers and hospitals 
where it has proved effective in curing KWASHIORKOR, @ 
prevalent protein-deficiency disease. At the Institute of 
Sisters of Foreign Missions in Chapelle St. Antoine, 
Pondichery, children receive a daily lunch based on Indian 
peanut-meal MPF. 
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Elie Wiesel 


THE DEATH 
OF MY 
FATHER 


In front of us, flames. In the air, that smell of burning 
flesh. It must have been about midnight. We had arrived 
at Birkenau, reception center for Auschwitz. 













~ oi Every two yards or so an SS man held his tommygun 
€ trained on us. Hand in hand we followed the crowd. 

An SS noncommissioned officer came to meet us, a 
truncheon in his hand. He gave the order: 

“Men to the left! Women to the right!” 

Eight words spoken quietly, indifferently, without emo- 
tion. Yet that was the moment when I parted from my 
mother. I had not had time to think, but already I felt 
the pressure of my father’s hand, For a part of a second ! 





I glimpsed my mother and my sisters moving away to the 
right. My sister Tzipora held Mother’s hand. I saw them 
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disappear into the distance; my mother was stroking my 
sister's fair hair, as though to protect her, while I 
walked on with my father and the other men. And I did 
not know that in that place, at that moment, I was parting 
from my mother and Tzipora forever. I went on walking. 
My father held onto my hand. 

Behind me, an old man fell to the ground. Near him 
was an SS man, putting his revolver back in its holster. 

My hand shifted on my father’s arm. I had one thought 
—not to lose him, Not to be left alone. 

The SS officers gave the order: 

“Form fives!” 

Commotion. At all costs we must keep together. 

“Here, kid, how old are you?” 

It was one of the prisoners who asked me this. I could 
not see his face, but his voice was tense and weary. 

“T’m not quite fifteen yet.” 

“No. Eighteen.” 

“But I’m not,” I said. “Fifteen.” 

“Fool. Listen to what J say.” 

Then he questioned my father, who replied: 

“Fifty.” 

The other grew more furious than ever. 

“No, not fifty. Forty. Do you understand? Eighteen 
and forty.” 

We continued our march toward the square. In the 
middle stood the notorious Dr. Mengele (a typical SS 
officer: a cruel face, but not devoid of intelligence, and 
wearing a monocle) ; a conductor’s baton in his hand, he 
was standing among the other officers. The baton moved 
unremittingly, sometimes to the right, sometimes to the 
left. 

I was already in front of him: 

“How old are you?” he asked, in an attempt at a 
paternal tone of voice. 

“Eighteen.” My voice was shaking. 

“Are you in good health?” 

“Yes.” 

“What’s your occupation?” 

Should I say that I was a student? 

“Farmer,” I heard myself say. 

This conversation cannot have lasted more than a few 
seconds. It had seemed like an eternity to me. 

The baton moved to the left. I took half a step forward. 
I wanted to see first where they were sending my father. 
If he went to the right, I would go after him. 

The baton once again pointed to the left for him too. 
A weight was lifted from my heart. 

We did not yet know which was the better side, right or 
left; which road led to prison and which to the crema- 
torium. But for the moment I was happy; I was near my 
father. Our procession continued to move slowly forward. 

Another prisoner came up to us: 

“Satisfied?” 
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“Yes,” someone replied. 

“Poor devils, you’re going to the crematory.” 

He seemed to be telling the truth. Not far from us, 
flames were leaping up from a ditch, gigantic flames. They 
were burning something. A lorry: drew up at the pit and 
delivered its load—little children. Babies! Yes, I saw it— 
. . those children in the 
flames, (Is it surprising that I could not sleep after that? 
Sleep had fled from my eyes.) 


saw it with my own eyes. 


So this was where we were going. A little farther on 
was another and larger ditch for adults. 

I pinched my face. Was I still alive? Was I awake? I 
could not believe it. How could it be possible for them to 
burn people, children, and for the world to keep silent? 
No, none of this could be true. It was a nightmare. . . . 
Soon I should wake with a start, my heart pounding, and 
find myself back in the bedroom of my childhood, among 
my books. . 

My father’s voice drew me from my thoughts: 

“It’s a shame ...a shame that you couldn’t have 
gone with your mother. . . . I saw several boys of your 
age going with their mothers. . . .” 

His voice was terribly sad. I realized that he did not 
want to see what they were going to do to me. He did not 
want to see the burning of his only son. 

My forehead was bathed in cold sweat. But I told him 
that I did not believe that they could burn people in our 
age, that humanity would never tolerate it... . 

“Humanity? Humanity is not concerned with us. To- 
day anything is allowed. Anything is possible, even these 
crematories. .. .” 

His voice was choking. 

“Father,” I said, “if that is so, I don’t want to wait 
here. I’m going to run to the electric wire. That would be 
better than slow agony in the flames.” 

He did not answer. He was weeping. His body was 
shaking convulsively. Around us, everyone was weeping. 
Someone began to recite the Kaddish, the prayer for the 
dead. I do not know if it has ever happened before, in 
the long history of the Jews, that people have ever re- 
cited the prayer for the dead for themselves. 

“Yitgadal veyitkadach shmé raba. . . . May his name 
be blessed and magnified. . . .” whispered my father. 

For the first time, I felt revolt rise up in me. Why 
should I bless His name? The Eternal, Lord of the Uni- 
verse, the All-Powerful and Terrible, was silent. What had 
I to thank Him for? 

We continued our march. We were gradually drawing 
closer to the ditch, from which an infernal heat was rising. 
Still twenty steps to go. If I wanted to bring about my 
own death, this was the moment. Our line had now only 
fifteen paces to cover. I bit my lips so that my father 
would not hear my teeth chattering. Ten steps still. Eight. 
Seven. We marched slowly on, as though following a 
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hearse at our own funeral. Four steps more, Three steps. 
There it was now, right in front of us, the pit and its 
flames. I gathered all that was left of my strength, so that 
I could break from the ranks and throw myself upon the 
barbed wire. In the depths of my heart, I bade farewell 
to my father, to the whole universe; and, in spite of my- 
self, the words formed themselves and issued in a whisper 
from my lips: Yitgadal veyitkadach chmé raba. . . . May 
His name be blessed and magnified. . . . My heart was 
bursting. The moment had come. I was face to face with 
the Angel of Death... . 

No. Two steps from the pit we were ordered to turn to 
the left and made to go into a barracks. 

I pressed my father’s hand. 


Never shall I forget that night, the first night in camp, 
which has turned my life into one long night, seven times 
cursed and seven times sealed. Never shall I forget that 
smoke. Never shall I forget the little faces of the children, 
whose bodies I saw turned into wreaths of smoke beneath 
a silent blue sky. 

Never shall I forget those flames which consumed my 
faith forever. 

Never shall I forget that nocturnal silence which de- 
prived me, for all eternity, of the desire to live. Never 
shall I forget those moments which murdered my God 
and my soul and turned my dreams to dust. Never shall 
I forget these things, even if I am condemned to live as 


long as God Himself. Never. 


The warning 


The barracks we had been made to go into was very 
long. In the roof were some blue-tinged skylights. The 
ante-chamber of Hell must look like this. So many crazed 
men, so many cries, so much bestial brutality! 

There were dozens of prisoners to receive us, trun- 
cheons in their hands, striking out anywhere, at anyone, 
without reason. Orders: 

“Strip! Fast! Raus! Keep only your belts and shoes in 
your hands. . . .” 

We had to throw our clothes at one end of the barracks. 
There was already a great heap there. New suits and old, 
torn coats, rags. For us, this was the true equality: 
nakedness, Shivering with the cold. 

Some SS officers moved about in the room, looking for 
strong men. If they were so keen on strength, perhaps one 
should try and pass oneself off as sturdy? My father 
thought the reverse. It was better not to draw attention to 
oneself. Our fate would then be the same as the others. 
(Later, we were to learn that he was right. Those who 
were selected that day were enlisted in the Sonder-Kom- 
mando, the unit which worked in the crematories. Bela 
Katz—son of a big tradesman from our town—had ar- 
rived at Birkenau with the first transport, a week before 
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us. When he heard of our arrival, he managed to get 
word to us that, having been chosen for his strength, he 
had himself put his father’s body into the crematory 
oven.) 

Blows continued to rain down. 

“To the barber!” 

Belt and shoes in hand, I let myself be dragged off to 
the barbers. They took our hair off with clippers, and 
shaved off all the hair on our bodies. The same thought 
buzzed all the time in my head—not to be separated from 
my father. 

Toward five o’clock in the morning, we were driven out 
of the barracks. The Kapos beat us once more, but I had 
ceased to feel any pain from their blows. An icy wind en- 
veloped us. We were naked, our shoes and belts in our 
hands, The command: “Run!” And we ran. After a few 
minutes of racing, a new barracks. 

A barrel of petrol at the entrance. Disinfection. Every- 
one was soaked in it. Then a hot shower. At high speed. 
As we came out from the water, we were driven outside. 
More running. Another barracks, the store. Very long 
tables. Mountains of prison clothes. On we ran. As we 
passed, trousers, tunic, shirt, and socks were thrown to us. 

Within a few seconds, we had ceased to be men. If the 
situation had not been tragic, we should have roared 
with laughter. Such outfits! Meir Katz, a giant, had a 
child’s trousers, and Stern, a thin little chap, a tunic 
which completely swamped him. We immediately began 
the necessary exchanges. 

I glanced at my father. How he had changed! His eyes 
had grown dim. I would have liked to speak to him, but I 
did not know what to say. 

The night was gone. The morning star was shining in 
the sky. I too had become a completely different person. 
The student of the Talmud, the child that I was, had been 
consumed in the flames. There remained only a shape 
that looked like me. A dark flame had entered into my 
soul and devoured it. 

So much had happened within such a few hours that I 
had lost all sense of time. When had we left our houses? 
And the ghetto? And the train? Was it only a week? One 
night—one single night? 

How long had we been standing like this in the icy 
wind? An hour? Simply an hour? Sixty minutes? 

Surely it was a dream. 

Suddenly the silence grew oppressive. An SS officer had 
come in and, with him, the odor of the Angel of Death. 
We stared fixedly at his fleshy lips. From the middle of the 
barracks, he harangued us: 

“You're in a concentration camp. At Auschwitz. . . . 

A pause. He observed the effect his words had pro- 
duced. His face has stayed in my memory to this day. A 
tall man, about thirty, with crime inscribed upon his 
brow and in the pupils of his eyes. He looked us over as 
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if we were a pack of leprous dogs hanging on to our lives. 

“Remember this,” he went on. “Remember it forever, 
engrave it into your minds. You are at Auschwitz. And 
Auschwitz is not a convalescent home, It’s a concentration 
camp. Here, you have got to work. If not, you will go 
straight to the furnace. To the crematory. Work or the 
crematory—the choice is in your hands.” 


The selections 


We had risen before dawn, as on every day. We had 
received the black coffee, the ration of bread. We were 
about to set out for the yard as usual. The head of the 
block arrived, running. 

“Silence for a moment. I have a list of numbers here. 
I’m going to read them to you. Those whose numbers I 
call won’t be going to work this morning; they'll stay 
behind in the camp.” 

And, in a soft voice, he read out about ten numbers. 
We understood. 

The head of the block went toward his room. Ten 
prisoners surrounded him, hanging onto his clothes: 

“Save us! You promised . . .! We want to go to the 
yard. We’re strong enough to work. We’re good workers. 
We can... we will... .” 

He tried to calm them, to reassure them about their 
fate, to explain to them that the fact that they were stay- 
ing behind in the camp did not mean much, had no 
tragic significance. 

“After all, I stay here myself every day,” he added. 

It was a somewhat feeble argument. He realized it, and 
without another word went and shut himself up in his 
room. ; 

The bell had just rung. 

“Form up!” 

It scarcely mattered now that the work was hard. The 
essential thing was to be as far away as possible from the 
block, from the crucible of death, from the center of hell. 

I saw my father running toward me. I became fright- 
ened all of a sudden. 

“What’s the matter?” 

Out of breath, he could hardly open his mouth. 

“Me, too... me, too... ! They told me to stay behind 
in the camp.” 

“What will happen?” I asked in anguish. 

But it was he who tried to reassure me. 

“It isn’t certain yet. There’s still a chance of escape. 
They’re going to do another selection today . . . a decisive 
selection.” 

I was silent. 

He felt. that his time was short. He spoke quickly. He 
would have liked to say so many things. His speech grew 
confused; his voice choked. He knew that I would have 
to go in a few moments. He would have to stay behind 
alone, completely alone. 
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“Look, take this knife,” he said to me. “I don’t need it 
any longer. It might be useful to you. And take this spoon 
as well. Don’t sell them. Quickly! Go on. Take what I’m 
giving you!” 

The inheritance. > 

“Don’t talk like that, father.” (I felt that I would break 
into sobs.) “I don’t want you to say that. Keep the spoon 
and knife. You need them as much as I do. We shall see 
each other again this evening, after work.” 

He looked at me with his tired eyes, veiled with despair. 
He went on: 

“I’m asking this of you. . . . Take them. Do as I ask, 
my boy. We have no time, . . . Do as your father asks.” 

Our Kapo yelled that we should start. 

The unit set out toward the camp gate. Left, right! I 
bit my lips. My father had stayed by the block, leaning 
against the wall. Then he began to run, to catch up with 
us. Perhaps he had forgotten something he wanted to say 
to me. . . . But we were marching too quickly. . . . Left, 
right! 

We were already at the gate. They counted us, to the 
din of military music. We were outside. 


The whole day, I wandered about as if sleepwalking. 
Now and then Tibi and Yossi would throw me a brotherly 
word. The Kapo, too, tried to reasssure me. He had given 
me easier work today. I felt sick at heart. How well they 
were treating me! Like an orphan! I thought: even now, 
my father is still helping me. 

I did not know myself what I wanted — for the day to 
pass quickly or not. I was afraid of finding myself alone 
that night. How good it would be to die here! 

At last we began the return journey. How I longed for 
orders to run! 

The military march. The gate. The camp. 

I ran to Block 36. 

Were there still miracles on this earth? He was alive. 
He had escaped the second selection. He had been able to 
prove that he was still useful. . . . I gave him back his 
knife and spoon. 


The executions 


One day when we came back from work, we saw three gal- 
lows rearing up in the assembly place, three black crows. 
Roll call. SS all around us, machine guns trained: the 
traditional ceremony. Three victims in chains — and one 
of them, a boy. 

The SS seemed more preoccupied, more disturbed than 
usual. To hang a young boy in front of thousands of spec- 
tators was no light matter. The head of the camp read 
the verdict. All eyes were on the child. He was lividly pale, 
almost calm, biting his lips. The gallows threw its shadow 
over him. 

The three victims mounted together onto the chairs. 
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The three necks were placed at the same moment within 
the nooses, 

“Long live liberty!” cried the two adults. 

But the child was silent. 

“Where is God? Where is He?” someone behind me 
asked. 

At a sign from the head of the camp, the three chairs 
tipped over. 


Total silence throughout the camp. On the horizon, the 


” 


sun was setting. 

“Bare your heads!” yelled the head of the camp. His 
voice was raucous. We were weeping. 

“Cover your heads!” 

Then the march past began. The two adults were no 
longer alive. Their tongues hung swollen, blue-tinged. But 
the third rope was still moving; being so light, the child 
was still alive... . 

For more than half an hour he stayed there, struggling 
between life and death, dying in slow agony under our 
eyes. And we had to look him full in the face. He was still 
alive when I passed in front of him. His tongue was still 
red, his eyes were not yet glazed. 

Behind me, I heard the same man asking : 

“Where is God now?” 

And I heard a voice within me answer him: 

“Where is He? Here He is — He is hanging here on 
this gallows. . . .” 

That night the soup tasted of corpses. 


Flight 


The bell summoned all the heads of the blocks to go and 
report. ; 

They came back shattered. They could only just open 
their lips enough to say the word: evacuation. The camp 
was to be emptied, and we were to be sent farther back. 
Where to? To somewhere right in the depths of Germany. 
to other camps ; there was no shortage of them. 

“When ?” 

“Tomorrow evening.” 

“Perhaps the Russians will arrive first.” 

“Perhaps.” 

We knew perfectly well that they would not. 

The camp had become a hive. People ran about, shout- 
ing at one another. In all the blocks, preparations for the 
journey were going on. 

In the morning, the face of the camp had changed. 
Prisoners appeared in strange outfits: it was like a mas- 
querade. Everyone had put on several garments, one on 
top of the other, in order to keep out the cold. Poor 
mountebanks, wider than they were tall, more dead than 
alive; poor clowns, their ghostlike faces emerging from 
piles of prison clothes! Buffoons! 

At six o’clock the bell rang. The death knell. The burial. 
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The procession was about to begin its march. 

“Form up! Quickly !” 

In a few moments we were all in rows, by blocks. Night 
had fallen, Everything was in order, according to the pre- 
arranged plan. 

The searchlights came on. Hundreds of armed SS men 
rose up out of the darkness, accompanied by sheepdogs. 
The snow never ceased. 

The gates of the camp opened. It seemed that an even 
darker night was waiting for us on the other side. 

The first blocks began to march. We waited. We had 
to wait for the departure of the fifty-six blocks who came 
before us. It was very cold. In my pocket I had two pieces 
of bread. With how much pleasure could I have eaten 
them! But I was not allowed to. Not yet. 

Our turn was coming: Block 53 . . . Block 55... . 

Block 57, forward march! 

It snowed relentlessly. 

An icy wind blew in violent gusts. But we marched with- 
out faltering. 

The SS made us increase our pace. “Faster, you 
swine!” Why not? The movement warmed us up a little. 
The blood flowed more easily in our veins, One felt one- 
self reviving... . 

“Faster !” We were no longer marching ; we were run- 
ning. Like automatons. The SS were running too, their 
weapons in their hands. We looked as though we were 
fleeing before them. 

Pitch darkness, Every now and then, an explosion in 
the night. They had orders to fire on any who could not 
keep up. 

Because of my foot, which was infected, a shudder went 
through me at each step. “A few more yards,” I thought. 
“A few more yards, and that will be the end. I shall fall. 
A spurt of red flame. A shot.” Death wrapped itself 
around me till I was stifled. It stuck to me. I felt that I 
could touch it. The idea of dying, of no longer being, 
began to fascinate me. Not to exist any longer. Not to 
feel the horrible pains in my foot. Not to feel anything, 
neither weariness, nor cold, nor anything. To break the 
ranks, to let oneself slide to the edge of the road... . 

My father’s presence was the only thing that stopped 
me. . . . He was running at my side, out of breath, at the 
end of his strength, at his wit’s end. I had no right to let 
myself die. What would he do without me ? I was his only 
support. 


At the gate of Buchenwald, SS officers were waiting for 

us. They counted us. Then we were directed to the assem- 

bly place. Orders were given us through loudspeakers : 
“Form fives!” “Form groups of a hundred!” “Five 
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paces forward 
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I held onto my father’s hand — the old, familiar fear : 
not to lose him. 
“Father,” I said. “Only another moment more. Soon 


we can lie down — in a bed. You can rest. . . .” 


He did not answer. I was so exhausted myself that his 
silence left me indifferent. My only wish was to take a 
bath as quickly as possible and lie down in a bed. 

But it was not easy to reach the showers. Hundreds of 
prisoners were crowding there. The guards were unable to 
keep any order. They struck out right and left with no ap- 
parent result. Others, without the strength to push or even 
to stand up, had sat down in the snow. My father wanted 
to do the same. He groaned. 

“I can’t go on. . . . This is the end. . . . I’m going to 
die here. . . .” 

He dragged me toward a hillock of snow from which 
emerged human shapes and ragged pieces of blanket. 

“Leave me,” he said to me. “I can’t go on. . . . Have 
mercy on me. . . . I'll wait here until we can get into the 
baths. . . . You can come and find me.” 

I could have wept with rage. Having lived through so 
much, suffered so much, could I leave my father to die 
now ? Now, when we could have a good hot bath and lie 
down ? 

“Father!” I screamed. “Father! Get up from here! 
Immediately ! You're killing yourself. . . .” 

I seized him by the arm. He continued to groan. 

“Don’t shout, son. . . . Take pity on your old father. 
. . . Leave me to rest here. . . . Just for a bit, I’m so 
tired . . . at the end of my strength. . . .” 

He had become like a child, weak, timid, vulnerable. 

“Father,” I said. “You can’t stay here.” 

I showed him the corpses all around him ; they too had 
wanted to rest here. 

“T can see them, son. I can see them all right. Let them 
sleep. It’s so long since they closed their eyes. . . . They 
are exhausted . . . exhausted... .” 

His voice was tender. 

I yelled against the wind : 

“They'll never wake again! Never! Don’t you under- 
stand ?” 

For a long time this argument went on. I felt that I was 
not arguing with him, but with death itself, with the death 
that he had already chosen. 

The sirens began to wail. An alert. The light went out 
throughout the camp. The guards drove us toward the 
blocks. In a flash, there was no one left on the assembly 
place. We were only too glad not to have had to stay 
outside longer in the icy wind. We let ourselves sink 
down onto the planks. The beds were in several tiers. The 
cauldrons of soup at the entrance attracted no one. To 
sleep, that was all that mattered. 

It was daytime when I awoke. And then I remembered 


that I had a father. Since the alert, I had followed the 
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crowd without troubling about him. I had known that he 
was at the end, on the brink of death, and yet I had aban. 


~ doned him. 


I went to look for him. 

But at the same moment this thought came into my 
mind : “Don’t let me find him! If only I could get rid of 
this dead weight, so that I could use all my strength to 
struggle for my own survival, and only worry about my- 
self.” Immediately I felt ashamed of myself, ashamed 
forever. 

I walked for hours without finding him. Then I came 
to the block where they were giving out black “coffee.” 
The men were lining up and fighting. 

A plaintive, beseeching voice caught me in the spine : 

“Eliezer... my son... bring me.. 
coffee. . . .” 

I ran to him. 


. a drop of 


“Father! I’ve been looking for you for so long. . . . 
Where were you? Did you sleep? . . . How do you 
feel ?” 

He was burning with fever. Like a wild beast, I cleared 
a way for myself to the coffee cauldron. And I managed to 
carry back a cupful. I had a sip. The rest was for him. | 
can’t forget the light of thankfulness in his eyes while he 
gulped it down — an animal gratitude. With those few 
gulps of hot water, I probably brought him more satis- 
faction than I had done during my whole childhood. 

He was lying on a plank, livid, his lips pale and dried 
up, shaken by tremors. I could not stay by him for long. 
Orders had been given to clear the place for cleaning. 
Only the sick could stay. 

We stayed outside for five hours. Soup was given out. 
As soon as we were allowed to go back to the blocks, I ran 
to my father. 

“Have you had anything to eat ?” 

“No.” 

“Why not?” 

“They didn’t give us anything . . . they said that if we 
were ill we should die soon anyway and it would be a pity 
to waste the food. I can’t go on any more. . . .” 

I gave him what was left of my soup. But it was with a 
heavy heart. I felt that I was giving it up to him against 
my will. 


The illness 


He grew weaker day by day, his gaze veiled, his face 
the color of dead leaves, On the third day after our ar- 
rival at Buchenwald, everyone had to go to the showers. 
Even the sick, who had to go through last. 

On the way back from the baths, we had to wait outside 
for a long time. They had not yet finished cleaning the 
blocks. 


Seeing my father in the distance, I ran to meet him. 
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He went by me like a ghost, passed me without stopping, 
without looking at me. I called to him. He did not come 
back. I ran after him: 

“Father, where are you running to?” 

He looked at me for a moment, and his gaze was dis- 
tant, visionary ; it was the face of someone else. A moment 
only and on he ran again. 


Struck down with dysentery, my father lay in his bunk, 
five other invalids with him. I sat by his side, watching 
him, not daring to believe that he could escape death 
again. Nevertheless, I did all I could to give him hope. 

When I came back from the bread distribution, I found 
my father weeping like a child: 

“Son, they keep hitting me!” 

“Who ?” 

I thought he was delirious. 

“Him, the Frenchman... and the Pole. . . they 
were hitting me.” 

Another wound to the heart, another hate, another 
reason for living lost. 

“Eliezer . . . Eliezer . . . tell them not to hit me. 
. .. I haven’t done anything. . . . Why do they keep 
hitting me?” 

I began to abuse his neighbors. They laughed at me. I 
promised them bread, soup. They laughed. 

The following day he complained that they had taken 
his ration of bread. 

“While you were asleep ?” 

“No. I wasn’t asleep. They jumped on top of me. They 
and they hit me... again 
a drop of water 


snatched my bread... 
. . . I can’t stand any more, son... 
” 

I knew that he must not drink. But he pleaded with me 
for so long that I gave in. Water was the worst poison he 
could have, but what else could I do for him? With water, 
without water, it would all be over soon anyway. .. . 

“You, at least, have some mercy on me. . . .” 

Have mercy on him! I, his only son! 


The summons 


A week went by like this. 

“This is your father, isn’t it?” asked the head of the 
block. 

“Yes,” 

“He’s very ill.” 

“The doctor won’t do anything for him.” 

“The doctor can’t do anything for him, now. And 
neither can you.” 

He put his great hairy hand on my shoulder and added: 

“Listen to me, boy. Don’t forget that you’re in a con- 
centration camp. Here, every man has to fight for himself 
and not think of anyone else. Even of his father. Here, 
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there are no fathers, no brothers, no friends, Everyone 
lives and dies for himself alone. I’ll give you a sound piece 
of advice — don’t give your ration of bread and soup to 
your old father. There’s nothing you can do for him. And 
you're killing yourself. Instead, you ought to be having 
his ration.” 

I listened to him without interrupting. He was right, I 
thought in the most secret region of my heart, but I dared 
not admit it. It’s too late to save your old father, I said to 
myself, You ought to be having two rations of bread, two 
rations of soup... . 

Only a fraction of a second, but I felt guilty. I ran to 
find a little soup to give my father. But he did not want it. 
All he wanted was water. 


“Don’t drink water . . ise 


. have some soup. . . . 


“I’m burning . . . why are you being so unkind to 


me, my son? Some water. . . .” 

I brought him some water. Then I left the block for 
roll call, But I turned around and came back again. I lay 
down on the top bunk. Invalids were allowed to stay in the 
block. So I would be an invalid myself. I would not leave 
my father. 

There was silence all round now, broken only by 
groans. In front of the block, the SS were giving orders. 
An officer passed by the beds, My father begged me: 

“My son, some water..... I’m burning. . . . My 
stomach. . . .” 

“Quiet, over there!” yelled the officer. 


“Eliezer,” = 


went on my father, “some water. .. . 

The officer came up to him and shouted at him to be 
quiet. But my father did not hear him. He went on calling 
me. The officer dealt him a violent blow on the head with 
his truncheon. 

I did not move. I was afraid. My body was afraid of 
also receiving a blow. 

Then my father made a rattling noise and it was my 
name: “Eliezer.” 

I could see that he was still breathing — spasmodically. 

I did not move. 

When I got down after roll call, I could see his lips 
trembling as he murmured something. Bending over him, 
I stayed gazing at him for over an hour, engraving into 
myself the picture of his blood-stained face, his shattered 
skull. 

Then I had to go to bed. I climbed into my bunk, above 
my father, who was still alive. It was January 28, 1945. 


I awoke on January 29th at dawn. In my father’s place lay 
another invalid. They must have taken him away before 
dawn and carried him to the crematorium. He may still 
have been breathing. 

There were no prayers at his grave. No candles were 
lit to his memory. His last word was my name. A sum- 
mons, to which I did not respond. [J 
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A report on the American mortician 


and the high cost of dying 


fm AMERICANS are notorious beliéVers in the happy ending, 
RB | i, I N K “ ‘ which makes death more than usually inconvenient for 


us. Perhaps it was inevitable that an industry would some- 
day grow up to rectify this, to change if not death itself, 


by WILFRID SHEED & the appearance of death, and make it look, even in a 
SHIRLEY FELTMANN worldly way, like a form of making good. A few years ago 


Evelyn Waugh took note of the anti-funeral funeral in his 
book, The Loved One. Since then the whole industry has 
been moving steadily beyond the reach of satire. 

Equipped with little more than their basic black coats, 
their caskets, embalming fluids and euphemisms, the mor- 
ticians of America have given death a face-lifting such 
as it hasn’t had since ancient Egypt. Among other things, 
they have banished loathéd melancholy —at least from 
their own parlors (“our whole motif is brightness. We 
don’t believe in solemnity and drabness”), and done 
their utmost to inhibit public grief (“Violent weeping and 
hysteria test the human relations skills of the funeral direc- 
tor,” warns Clarence A. Peters, of the American Academy 
of Funeral Service). Above all, they have learned to set 
a uniform tone which bemused mourners from coast to 
coast will abide by submissively, irrespective of their per- 
sonal views on death. “People accept whatever they are 
educated to accept,” pontificates Edward A. Martin’s Psy- 
chology of Funeral Service, a morticians’ manual. “It is 
the task of those in the funeral profession to educate the 
public in the right paths.” 

Thus, although morticians will sometimes, like other 
businessmen, claim to be swayed by public opinion, most 
of the swaying goes the other way. The public did not 
demand (although it has learned to live—and die with) 
such snappy innovations as arterial embalming, caskets in 
place of coffins, burial lowering devices and brighter 
funeral homes. Because we talk so little of death, and 
because it seems to take us by perpetual surprise, we are 
usually prepared to accept, for ourselves and families, the 
standard funeral —i.e., the up-to-the-minute death rite de- 
signed by the morticians of America. If not, the modern 
funeral director is likely to be a persuasive article, and 
most “eccentrics” (their term) who want a different kind 
of funeral are, it is reported, eventually talked around. 
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66 4 MAN viEs away from his family in a hospital, 

he is taken to the morgue, then to the funeral 
home, then to the cemetery. The body is dropped in a 
grave and the people leave as quickly as possible.” 

Two ministers gave this outline of a typical death and 
burial. The funeral business is built around this cycle. 
But they added: “You have to tip the men at the hospitals 
and at the morgue to get the body in a hurry.” 

Or, the mortician may come to the home to begin his 
work. If he does, Martin advises him, “as he leaves to 
linger just a minute after the body has been taken out 
of the house, and let them know that you are going to 
take care of mother in every way that you know how. 
Just that last assurance, with the hold of the hand, will 
make them feel so differently when they see mother’s body 
leaving.” 

At the funeral home, the body is incorporated into an 
assembly line process, as efficient as in any other business. 
The well-known organ, Casket and Sunnyside (there used 
to be a Shadyside, but that wasn’t upbeat enough), de- 
scribed it in an article on a funeral home in Long Island 
City: “Remains entering the receiving room are taken 
through the rear entrance of the elevator to the prepara- 
tion room below.” Meanwhile, a second elevator takes 
“patrons to the casket and vault selection rooms on the 
fourth floor.” Caskets are brought down “to the casketing 
room adjoining the preparation rooms, When the bodies 
are dressed, casketed and cosmetized they are brought up 
to one of the reposing rooms. The general public uses 
the opposite side of the dual-purpose elevator when visit- 
ing any of the chapels.” 

Between the embalmer, who prepares the body, and the 
director, who supervises, are the counselors who coordi- 
nate the work and meet the relatives. One funeral home in 
New York has 46 counselors, appropriately dressed to 
' meet certain classes of the bereaved: one Irish, one for 
the Madison Avenue set, one for the wealthy older group. 
They sit in glass cages writing out forms, when they are 
not out coordinating. The home has developed an elabo- 
rate system of forms: for receiving bodies, receiving 
flowers, an attached slip for marking the casket (“to make 
sure we don’t mix up the bodies”), forms for cremation, 
expense accounts, cemetery disposal, payment received, 
guest register, flower register, death certificate, comments 
by the counselors. Everyone leaves this world in a shower 
of paper. 

Modern embalming, featuring “that alive look,” has 
enabled corpses to look more and more like window- 
display mannequins, and visitation with them has become 
quite popular. “People generally come in the afternoon 
and go out for dinner and come back,” says a metropoli- 
tan representative. “In some areas, people only come dur- 
ing certain hours. That way you can use the same room 
for three people.” (This home has seventeen reposing 
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rooms.) “The size of the room doesn’t depend on the 
money spent. A $395 funeral may have a large family. 
If you put them in a small room, the relatives would spill 
out into the corridors and stumble in everyone else’s way.” 

After the visitations have ended, the service is con- 
ducted. The director of another big city mortuary in 
New York describes a typical funeral: “We prepare a 
complete timetable of the funeral services, a copy of which 
is given to each employee of the home who will assist in 
any way in the services. In this way, the employee is not 
only assigned to a post, but is apprised of the timing at 
which everything will be done during the funeral. Each 
attendant’s position is listed and what he is expected to 
do, such, for example, as to usher or to be in charge of 
the honorary pallbearers.” Five hundred people can be 
seated in their chapel, and a “built-in sound system ex- 
tends throughout the home” to extra people seated in other 
reposing rooms. “When the services are concluded, an 
electric curtain is closed, leaving the family with the 
clergyman and permitting a last uninterrupted period of 
privacy with the casket. After that, the family is taken 
by elevator into the quiet lobby from whence they can 
leave for their limousine.” 

Outside, the limousines wait for the funeral. A chauf- 
feur, waiting for a funeral to come out of a home, said, 
“Funerals usually have just one hearse, two or three other 
cars. We go to the cemetery: one, two, three, that’s it. 








No throwing in dirt or anything like that anymore. They’ve 
eliminated all that nonsense. I wait with the people for a 
signal from the grave (given by the mortician), we go up, 
a person drops a flower in the grave, that’s it.” 

HEN THE MORTICIAN (the word undertaker is 
WW feoons on, nowadays) functions as funeral di- 
rector, he becomes a species of clergyman-without-port- 
folio. Many funeral homes now include chapels, and even 
so-called “cathedrals,” where the funeral director presides, 
choosing the music (preferably not hymns — too depress- 
ing), and thermostatically regulating the level of grief 
(“empathy is more professional than sympathy,” Peters 
advises) . 

Sometimes, in their role as priest-substitutes, the more 
far-out directors run into trouble with the real thing. One 
we met said, “Sometimes you run into off-beat ideas from 
some of these ministers who think that the soul leaves the 
body and the body is just like a rind that can be thrown 
away after death.” His reaction to this brush with neo- 
platonism was to assert that clergymen like that “just 
want to kill sentiment,” an interesting possibility. 

Funeral directors have expressed worry over clerical 
criticism. Robert L. Fulton, writing in The American 
Funeral Director, put some of it down to status-seeking: 
once upon a time, “the local parson or priest enjoyed 
comparable or greater prestige . . . than his professional 
colleagues, i.e., the doctor, lawyer or even dentist.” Now, 


presumably, lower than the lowly dentist, he cannot even 
run his own funerals. “In a manner of speaking,” the 
author says delicately, “these other professions have moved 
ahead more rapidly [than the clergy].” Fulton also thinks 
the clergy may be upset because their personal honorarium 
has shrunk proportionately. 

Actually, clerical criticism is rather more serious than 
that. “The priest loses the opportunity to help and get 
to know a family in time of need,” said a priest. Under 
present conditions, the family need not go near a church 
or get involved with the rites. “If a family had to bury 
someone now, they wouldn’t know what to do, especially 
in an urban parish. Funerals used to be a family affair; 
they’re a straight business now, not a corporal work of 
mercy.” 

This is the real direction of clerical criticism—ceme- 
teries tend to be far away from churches, these days, and 
as a result, many funerals are not held in church at all, 
but in synthetic chapels where, in place of a priest, the 
funeral director administers empathy and semi-classical 
music, 

Of course, there are exceptions to this picture, but it is 
widespread enough — especially in urban areas — to cause 
morticianal concern. Casket and Sunnyside reported its 
agreement with a clergyman who said that “a minister 
has every right to be consulted on the time of the funeral, 
and that he might have some say about other details, but 
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that the price of the service is not his prerogative and 
he should not go into the [casket] selection room.” 

This was the furthest concession a mortician could rea- 
sonably make. In a recent poll, forty-one per cent of Catho- 
lic clergymen, fifty-one per cent of Protestant, felt that 
bereaved families were exploited, at least part of the time, 
by funeral people. Who knows what they might think if 
they were allowed into the selection room? 

6 ‘pm can find a funeral in any price range,” 

says a representative of the Metropolitan Fu- 
neral Association. “As people live above their station in 
life, so some people die above it.” And the ever helpful 
Psychology of Funeral Service adds: “The desire to ‘keep 
up’ with one’s friends and neighbors, even though it means 
living beyond one’s income, is another example of the 
power of suggestion . . . The funeral director can, by 
calm suggestion at the appropriate time, direct the mem- 
bers of a grief-stricken family in making proper funeral 
arrangements and thus ease their troubled minds. They 
are less capable of reasoning than under normal condi- 
tions and are usually more susceptible to suggestion than 
at other times. They want to do the accepted thing . . .” 
All of which can lead to pretty expensive funerals. 

Here are some of the ways the money goes: 
> Caskets. These run as high as $19,000 (for the tax- 
deductible set), can be had in an ever-widening range of 
colors. Perhaps the ultimate has been achieved by Crane 





and Breed of Cincinnati, with their Vintage 1960: it has 
not only Ever-Seal air, water-tight construction and Ever- 
rite adjustable bed, all in a zestful champagne finish, but 
a semi-tailored interior of gold tone, savoy crépe. 

> Hearses. These are 90% Cadillac, or at least appear to 
be. At roughly $35 a trip, they can be pretty expensive 
status symbols. But as one minister pointed out: “If the 
poor can’t live in elegance, at least they can be buried in 
it. They want several Cadillacs behind the casket.” So, 
Cadillacs it is. 

> Tombstones. The same story. “People want style, color 
and such things according to their income bracket. That’s 
the whole secret of it,” said a monument man. He likened 
his own showroom to a cafeteria, which seemed fair 
enough. 

> Flowers. Some florists make most of their income on 
funerals. Therefore the following quotation (from the 
president of the Florists’ Telegraph Delivery) needs no 
embellishment: “It has always surprised me that some 
funeral directors who pride themselves on the tone and 
good taste of their services, permit the use of ‘Please 
Omit Flowers’ in their formal announcements . . . I re- 
alize, of course, that the funeral director is acting on the 
express instructions of the bereaved family. Yet every 
director I know has the maturity and the courtesy to 
counsel a family in grief . . .” Counsel them, that is, to 
allow plenty of flowers. 

















> Upkeep. Consolation comes at a price. Consider a 
funeral home in Lexington, Massachusetts: it upkeeps not 
only the standard air-conditioned preparation room, a 
casket display room and a closet full of slumber-gowns, 
but a family room, a smokers’ lounge (with cocktail 
table), a smokers’ urn, and an organ with amplifiers. Then 
there’s one in Omaha which boasts an electronic music 
system, and a supply of staff duet singers, to pipe cheerfully 
among the indoor rock gardens and waterfalls. Competi- 
tion in the “there, there, everything’s going to be all right” 
side of the business is fierce, and we can only scratch its 
soft surface here. 

> Advertising. Everyone has his own favorite funeral ad. 
They’re all over the place these days—subways, buses, 
trains—coy, unctuous, and sometimes very funny: “Peace, 
it’s wonderful” croons an ad in Casket and Sunnyside; 
and this, with variations, is the gist of the message. 

But it costs money to have death seem like fun, and 
you may eventually pay dear for your peace of mind. 
It seems to be a case of “caveat cadaver.” Close relatives 
are calculated to spend too much, anyway, out of guilt 
(they treated the dead person so badly); friends and 
clergymen are given as little say as possible; so if you 
want a cheap funeral, you had best see to it yourself, 
while you still can. 
> Embalming. At the base of the business still is embalm- 
ing. As the above-quoted Mr. Martin says, the one thing the 
public wants “more than anything else from the funeral 
profession” is “a lifelike-appearing body.. Given this, a 
family will spend much time in the reposing room in the 
presence of the body, and their appreciation will be great, 
indeed.” Embalming is said to be necessary, for sanitation 
and preservation and “cosmetic effect to restore lifelike ap- 
pearance, thus comforting the bereaved.” One funeral di- 
rector speaks of how he can “erase the face of death.” 

On the embalming fluid front, “Everybody is talking 
about Rubin-X Jaundice Dual Enjection Fluids,” which 
give “a gentle and fast bleaching action with no spotting.” 
The Gold Crest Chemical Corporation, of Wilmington, 
Delaware, says the results are guaranteed: “If Rubin-X 
does not give the most satisfactory results, you may 
return to us for full credit after embalming your first case,” 
and quotes from an Ohio funeral director who praises the 
fluid and encloses “a color photo of a recent case before 
and after.” 

The Frigid Fluid Company, of Chicago, has come out 
with “NEw! NEW! NEW! Lanol-Tex Arterial Fluid... 
Nature’s Own Way to Soft Skin Texture.” The company 
says: “Lanol-Tex (FRIGID) restores the same condition to 
the skin as during life, giving it a natural smoothness and 
texture. It prevents excessive dryness, and dehydration, 
and due to its oily nature, carries the fluid farther and 
penetrates deeper.” 

All of these advancements have been made in less than 
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a hundred years since arterial “embalming wus first 
practiced. 

OSSIBLY the hardest kind of funeral to get is a 
Px, cheap one (for some obscure reason, your 
chances for this are better on the West Coast than the 
East). On the other hand, Western funeral homes are 
“more contemporary, with a tropical flair.” One viewpoint 
on pricing was obtained from an embittered embalmer, 
who claimed that while the most legitimate funeral homes 
“net better than 20% profit a year,” the rest take whatever 
the traffic will bear. The same casket will cost $500 in one 
home, $1500 in another. Embalmers, he said, are put on 
an assembly-line basis by the big funeral houses. 

The fear of creeping bigness was endorsed by a gloomy 
hearse-driver: “Funeral homes are getting like super- 
markets. Gimbels, Macy’s, stores like that started out 
small, too. Homes are getting bigger, forcing the little guys 
out of business.” This is a hearse-driver’s point of view. 
A sociologist’s is somewhat different: “The reason the 
great proportion of 25,000 undertakers are not financially 
successful and therefore must squeeze every possible dol- 
lar out of every case, is that there are ten times too many 
of them; 2,500 could take care of all the burials and cre- 
mations in the country,” says LeRoy Bowman in the 
I.U.D. Digest. The one thing both agree on is the expense. 
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On a national scale, this expense added up, in 1959, 
to an estimated $1,507,000,000 (U.S. Department of Com- 
merce figures), or $907.83 per death — and rising. 

The average is kept high not only by the status-seekers 
at the top of the scale, but by the unwitting at the bottom. 
In a survey of their own, the funeral people found that 
only 2.12% of customers chose funerals costing less than 
$300. But the choice would seem to have been somewhat 
illusory. “To have a decent funeral,” we are told by two 
ministers in East Harlem, “you need at least $300.” 

Death can be especially grim for people who have never 
had this sort of money, and who do not carry insurance. 
The ministers mentioned several cases. “When a lady died 
with no insurance money, we went to a well-known Harlem 
funeral home, where the cheapest funeral was too high. 
I called someone I knew at another funeral home, where 
they said they ‘could make certain considerations, but no 
funeral home is run for charity.’ It cost about $300.” In 
another instance, a director wouldn’t take a. body to be 
buried until the last dollar was paid; most people in our 
society are good for some credit, but there are exceptions. 
And finally, a decent cemetery plot costs money — for $50 
you don’t even get to own the title, said the ministers. 
Three people may be buried on top of each other with no 
marker; the cemetery where most of New York’s Puerto 
Ricans are buried costs $75 a plot—with no marker. 

It is impossible in a study of this kind to canvas every 
funeral home and cemetery in the country. There may be 
some we didn’t come across which provide cheap services 
without frills and without extras— but, in any case, few 
people find themselves in a position to comparison-shop 
when the need arises. Legally, it is still possible to bury 





your own dead unembalmed in a plain pine box (although 
even for that, a licensed director must be present), but 
practically, most of us will eventually arrive at some vari- 
ant of the standard-average funeral ($726.23 now, over 
$1,000 by 1970, if trends continue). The truth is that 
although it is a highly competitive business, in certain 
macabre respects, you get very little choice. 

But when you think of what they have done for death, 
maybe it’s almost worth it, “Everyone’s more conscious of 
death now, more interested,” bubbles one representative. 
“Even Fannie Hurst had a program on it, and Fannie 
Hurst wouldn’t have a program if people weren’t inter- 
ested.” Right enough. Death has had much of its sting 
removed in pastel slumber rooms and air-conditioned dis- 
play rooms and curvacious, satin-lined caskets; corpses 
whisked coast to coast by jet, and up and down stairs by 
electric winches lose much of their terror. 

Psychology of Funeral Service, with what some may 
take to be superb comic irony, sums it all up this way: 
“Just as birth is the natural way to begin this life, just as 
growth is a part of it, so is death the natural way to end 
it. This attitude, being the result of today’s advanced 
knowledge of things, helps people to control their reactions 
and remain in a calmer frame of mind.” What this ad- 
vanced knowledge might be which our otherwise hardy 
ancestors lacked, it does not say; but it might possibly 
be knowledge of the arts of make-believe. Our ancestors 
lived with death and feared it; we have funeral directors 
instead, and neither know death nor — theoretically — 
fear it. 

It seems, as Scott Fitzgerald might have said, to be 
something you do with money. 
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A John Howard Benson tombstone using the peacock, often depicted by the early Christians to 
represent eternal life. The “eyes” on his tail symbolize beatific vision. The peacocks eat the Living 
Bread—Christ, represented by the curisMon. 


GRAVESTONES 


Some examples of good design 


in a much ignored field 
by the late John Howard Benson 


by ADE BETHUNE 
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Tn a succinct way this stone speaks of the spiritual character of eternal 
life. The lamps refer to Christ, light of the world. The immortal soul is a 
spirit, a flame kept alive by the wind of the spirit. The aLpHa and OMEGA 


show the eternal “now”: Christ as both the beginning and the end. 
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A stone for a faithful family servant buried in his patrons’ 
plot. The balance of lettering and cross shows John Howard 
Benson's work at its best. The simple disc for the sun (the 


“eye of the Lord) looks forth with mercy and justice. 
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In the pRAtA DO PINTO, the worst of Rio’s slums, as many as thirteen 
persons may live in one shack. Over 150 slum towns like this, called 
FAVELAS, spill over the hills of the South Atlantic Coast around Rio. 
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HOPE FOR 
THE FAVELAS 


Rio slum families move into 


homes built by Dom Helder Camera 


The shacks of Rio’s slums, the favelas, put together 
from old tin cans and scrap wood, lean against the hillsides 
overlooking the bay like discarded boxes thrown in heaps 
among the trees. Between them are dirt paths where water 
and garbage drain down the hills to the city below. 

About 600,000 people, half of them children, now live 
in these favelas, as they are called in Portuguese. They 
come from agricultural regions nearby in the states of Rio 
and Minas —the small farms there have decayed from — 
drought and the competition of industrialized agriculture. 
Believing in a myth of prosperous city life, the farmers 
migrate to Rio, barely able to pay a passage from their 
abandoned villages and farms to the city. They usually 
cannot pay for good property, and the homes left are in 
poor areas where the terrain makes building difficult or 
travel to the city tedious. For $15 they can buy one of the 
shacks, known as a barracao or rent it for $2.50 a month; 
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A new housing development in 
the PRAIA DO PINTO is one of 
ten built by the CRUZADA S. SABASTIAO. 











but most are unable to buy or rent one and usually build 
_ shacks of scrap tin and boards. 

_ Inthe mornings, the women go to a well with old emptied 
_ gasoline cans to get their family’s daily ration of water 


' (there is little water, and no sewers or plumbing). Some 
» buy water by the liter, like salt or sugar. To get light, they 
j either steal power by tapping a street or industrial line, or 
| pay for a share of the main line from investors who buy 

sections and resell individual lines to families at a higher 
price. 

Once a year, before Lent, the people break out of their 
| favelas and into the main streets of Rio for the carnival 
| dances they have been practicing all year in special samba 
_ clubs. Some of the men spend a year’s salary during the 
_ week of the festival ; then they return home with nothing 
left to support their families for the coming year. 

The frenzy of the carnival carries into their daily lives. 
The slum families turn to black magic and spiritism to 
ward off disease, and a macumbeiro, a medicine man, who 
charges almost as much as a regular doctor, comes to cure 
the sick with bizarre incantations. (In Jacarezinho — 
“jittle alligator,” a typical slum—there are just five 


At a cruzaADA workshop old shoes are 
mended and sold for a few cruzeiros 
to the poor of the FAVELAS. 


shop Dom Helder Camera works late in 
office of the BANCO DA PROVIDENCIA. 


doctors, four dentists, and three pharmacies for 35,000 
people; epidemics often move from one crowded hut to 
another, spread by contaminated water.) 

Like children, the poor of Rio base their religion on 
favors done for them by a priest or medicine man, sway- 
ing between the Church (most are nominal Catholics) and 
macumba, Afro-Brazilian spiritism. Many practice both 
rites at the same time: in the morning they go to Mass, at 
night they engage in voodoo dancing. 

They often identify the Church with the upper classes. 
Most of its attempts to help them in the past died like 
other social reform projects in the favelas: the city and 
Church tried to build social and recreational centers in 
1946, but the reaction was listless and funds were with- 
drawn; another effort failed in 1948; and-a program to 
replace homes having unhealthy living conditions met with 
little success. 

When Dom Helder Camera, the auxiliary bishop of Rio, 
went into the slums in 1955 with plans to help families 
move out, some Brazilians called his ideas utopian and 
others accused him of trying to turn Rio into a “mecca of 
national misery.” But Dom Helder, now 53, has dedicated 

















his life to the people in the favelas and is not easily de-7 
pressed by the extent of Rio’s poverty (30% of the popu- 


lation lives in slums). He is a small thin man who thinks 
and works intensely, for many hours at a time, and strides 
quickly from shack to shack encouraging the families. 

Using the spiritual impetus of the International Eucha- 
ristic Congress held in 1955 in Rio, Dom Helder started 
a vast relocation and education movement, called the 
Cruzada S. Sabastiao. In one of the worst slums, the Praia 
do Pinto (“Chick Beach’’), he supervised the building of 
ten new apartment houses by the men who lived in the 
slum. Architects and contractors volunteered technical | 
help, and Dom Helder financed it with fund-raising proj- 
ects throughout Brazil. About 900 families now have 
moved into the apartments; they pay a fraction of their 
monthly salary and must conform to certain church rules, 
such as having their marriages solemnized. 

The bishop and his helpers also teach the people how to 

- live in their new homes. The Little Sisters of the Poor give 
home economics lessons in the homes, sponsor contests for 
the cleanest or most neatly furnished apartment; others 
set up educational programs for the adults (50% of the 
women still cannot read) and workshops where men and 
boys repair old furniture and clothing, gifts from the} 
wealthier residents of Rio. Children go to free schools} 
taught by volunteer priests, nuns, and lay teachers. Social | 
workers encourage the better customs of the old way of] 
life, like the samba school. 

At the end of last year, Dom Helder appealed to the: 

A young girl carries home the family’s people of Rio on marathon television and radio programs 

daily ration of water in an old oil can. (a technique he used to raise money for the Cruzada S. 
Sabastiao) , asking to help start the Banco da Providencia 
by opening new savings accounts and giving the interest 
to his bank. Fifty thousand new accounts were begun and 
smaller banks for the poor started at the archiepiscopal] 
palace in Rio — there is a medical bank, one for emer- 
gencies, another for legal help. The bank’s funds also sup- 
port employment agencies, which have placed about 4009 
people in jobs. 

Dom Helder’s progress erases some ills, but destitution, 
like a malignant cancer, then grows more rapidly in an- 
other area. (Brasilia, despite its new buildings, is the latest’ 
site of a growing slum section, the so-called “free city.”) 
Migrants continue to move in from the back country, al- 
though Dom Helder discourages people from leaving their 
farms and resettling in the favelas. In one of Rio’s slums 
the population has doubled to more than 35,000 people in 
the last ten years. 

But most of the city’s residents, and tourists, do not see 
the people in the favelas. From the city, the distant slut] 
towns only look like a picturesque and disorderly fringe 
tacked onto Rio’s mountainsides.— CLaupiA H. ANDUJAB 


Boys and young men in carpentry shops repair 
second-hand furniture donated to Dom Helder. 


In a newly-built church of the cruzapbA, a vol 
teacher explains the catechism after Sunday 
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PROLIFIC PROFESSOR 


A convert from Judaism, Columbia-educated 
Barry Ulanov devotes considerable energy to 
Seton Hall’s Institute of Judaeo-Christian Stu- 
dies, acting as associate editor of their yearbook 
series, THE BRIDGE. Ulanov — seen here in a re- 
flective moment in the yard of his Greenwich 
Village apartment (he also has a 100-acre farm 
in Vermont) —is married to the former Joan 
Bel Geddes; the Ulanovs are the parents of three 
children. At present Ulanov lectures in English 
literature at Barnard College and in the history 
of Catholic thought at Columbia University, and 
is president of the Catholic Renascence Society. 
His interests do not stop there. He was for six- 
teen years editor of the jazz magazine, METRO- 
NOME, is a frequent contributor to DOWNBEAT 
and has written four books on jazz subjects. (He 
has also handled concert productions for Louis 
Armstrong and Lionel Hampton.) Two new book 
projects currently in production are an anthol- 
ogy of modern plays, to which he is contributing 
a long, scholarly introduction, and THE WAY OF 
ST. ALPHONSUS LiIGuoRI, which will be published 
this month by P. J. Kenedy. The amount of effort 
required for all this prodigious activity does not 
seem to bother Ulanov. “I consider my work a 
privilege,” he says. 
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Rev. H. A. Reinhold is one of the 
pioneers of the liturgical movement in 
America and a prolific writer on the subject. 
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BOOKS 


The changing Mass 


A noted liturgist writes about 


the Mass of the future 


For THOSE who think that the Mass 
today is the same in detail as it was 
_ during the age of the apostles it may 
_ come as a shock that a reform is being 
prepared by liturgical scholars and 
_ pastors under the direction and final 
- authority of the Pope. The Mass in 
the precise form we know it today is 
_ only about four hundred years old 
and came into being when the Council 
_ of Trent in 1570 imposed a uniform 
_ Roman Missal on all the churches of 
' the Latin rite. Before then each church 
used its own Mass books compiled 
from traditional sources. By the fif- 
' teenth century, however, variations 
were springing up so rapidly that 
regulation became necessary. The 
Missal established by the Council was 
a reorganized collection of earlier 
missals, and although at best it rep- 
resented a hurried compromise, it 
served the purpose of asserting con- 
trol by the Holy See and preventing 
arbitrary changes. The current re- 
form, however, promises to be thor- 
ough, sensitive to pastoral needs and 
historical tradition. This restoration 
of the liturgy has been under discus- 
sion since Pius X recognized that the 
liturgy needed to be “cleansed of the 
accumulation of age.” Pius XII gave 
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the work a further impetus in 1948 
when he established the Pontifical 
Commission for the general restora- 
tion of the liturgy, which has been 
responsible for the restored Easter 
Vigil and Holy Week services. Right 
now it is hard to say exactly what 
other changes will be decreed by the 
Holy See, but the probability of a 
reform of the Latin rite Mass is so 
strong that Father H. A. Reinhold, 
who has been active in the liturgical 
revival in Europe and America for 
forty years, has tried to prepare 
American Catholics for it and to 
give an idea of what some of the 
changes could be in Bringing the 
Mass to the People (Helicon, $2.95). 

First of all Father Reinhold envi- 
sions a revision of the beginning of 
Mass, An Entrance Rite, including a 
hymn sung by priest and congrega- 
tion, the Kyrie, Gloria and one Col- 
lect, would replace the prayers at 
the foot of the altar; (the public 
Confiteor, in a shortened version, 
would be transferred to another part 
of the Mass). The second part, called 
the Service of the Word, would com- 
prise an Old Testament reading, the 
Gradual, Epistle, an Alleluia, Tract or 
Sequence to introduce the Gospel, a 


sermon immediately following the 
Gospel (to make it clear that the 
homily is an extension of the liturgy 
of the word), litany prayers for the 
Church, government, faithful, special 
intentions, etc., and finally a public 
Confiteor. Many of the superfluous 
and repetitious prayers in the present 
Offertory would be eliminated and 
clergy and people would concentrate 
on a simple preparation of the sacri- 
ficial gifts. After an Offertory pro- 
cession of the priest bringing host 
and chalice to the altar and repre- 
sentatives of the people bringing 
hosts and money to the altar rail, 
a final prayer would be said over the 
offerings. Father Reinhold favors a 
chanted or recited Canon and eleva- 
tion of the two species together dur- 
ing the great doxology at the end of 
the Canon rather than the present 
separate elevations right after the 
words of consecration, although he 
recognizes that both of these sug- 
gested reforms might be strongly re- 
sisted by many people. During the 
Communion rite some prayers would 
be eliminated (e.g., the Confiteor be- 
fore Communion) and others rear- 
ranged; after the priest’s kiss of 
peace in a solemn Mass the people 
would kiss small crosses handed 
among them by the ushers; hymns 
would be sung by the congregation 
while the Eucharist was being distrib- 
uted. Mass would conclude with the 
Ite Missa Est and a final blessing, the 
last Gospel and Leonine would be 
eliminated. At the end of his dis- 
cussion of the parts of the Mass 
Father Reinhold includes a sample 
Mass so that readers will get a uni- 
fied picture of the liturgy incorpo- 
rating the changes he has suggested. 

It would be a mistake to underesti- 
mate the importance of this small 
book. With its publication American 
Catholics can scarcely plead that they 
were never told about impending re- 
forms in the liturgy nor can they 
complain that “those Europeans” 
worked out the changes behind their 
backs. There is still plenty of time 
to get used to the idea of some day 
having a Mass different in some de- 
tails from the one with which we are 
familiar, and more importantly there 
is time to try to understand the rea- 
sons for the proposed revision. As 
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UNCLE PETER PAINTS 


The latest report from Kipper's Landing, Maine, is that Uncle Peter is still 
busy painting abstract expressionist pictures the size of his barn wall. 
However, things have been rather stormy up there: seems that a reporter 
from an art magazine read our last month’s column about Uncle Peter and 
took the turnpike up to Kipper’s Landing to “discover” Uncle. “Why you're 
another Grandma Moses,” she said to him. This was about the last thing to 
say to a man of Uncle’s temperament. We don’t know if it’s worse confusing 
him with a hundred-year-old woman or inferring that he isn’t up on the 
latest developments in the art field. “You're a natural primitive,” she added. 
This really sent Uncle Peter off in a rage. “Primitive!” he shouted. “What do 
you think I am, an aborigine? Do I look like a savage?” He reached for his 
pitchfork (he uses a shotgun on intruding males) and the reporter left for 
New York. Uncle has returned to his painting, but we fear that the 
excitement may affect the quality, especially since the size of his 
canvas has drawn a crowd of the curious, and while Uncle likes nothing 
better than an audience, the remarks some of his neighbors are making are 
rather unsettling. Kipper’s Landing is used to painters, most of whom spent 
their vacations trying to capture on canvas the boats tied up at Riley's 
wharf, but his barn-size canvasses are impossible to conceal and have 
aroused some resentment in the minds of the townspeople, who feel that 
Uncle is going to give Kipper’s Landing a bad name. One critic pointed 
out that the side of an old, rotting, much-painted barn across from Uncle's 
property looked pretty much like Uncle’s own canvasses and wanted to 
know if he were copying it. Uncle reached for his shotgun. This brings us 
to our main point: do you want Uncle to continue on his art career? If so, 
buy his books. He needs money for paint. 


$3.50 EACH 


112) FIESTA IN SEVILLE. Photographs 
by the famous French photographer Brassai 
of the annual Holy Week celebration in 
Seville: Good F y processions, fiestas 
and bull fights. A text of great interest by 
Dominique Aubier. 


82) ENCYCLOPEDIA OF THE PAPACY, 
by Hans Kuhner. Brief but succinct ac- 
counts of the reigns of the popes from Peter 
to Pius XII, including anti-popes and other 
false claimants. A valuable reference work. 
(List price, $6) 


$2.50 EACH 


115) PATRISTIC HOMILIES ON THE 
GOSPELS, trans. by M. F. Toal. Sermons 
from the first Sunday of Advent to Quin- 
quagesima by the Fathers of the Church, 
with the rst English translation of 


Aquinas’ ospel commentary, Catena 
Aurea. (List price, $7.50) 
$2.00 EACH 


43) THE BOOK OF THE SAVIOUR, 
edited by Frank Sheed. An excellent col- 


lection of writings on Our Lord by dozens 

of authors including Chesterton, Karl 

sfaey Vann, Knox and Belloc. (List price, 
-00) 


73) THE RETRIAL OF JOAN OF ARC: 
The evidence at her trial for her rehabil- 
itation, 1450-1456, by Regina Pernoud. 
This is the first book which contains the 
record of the proceedings for the rehaili- 
tation of St. Joan and is based on the 
depositions of the people who knew her 
and served with her. (List price, $4.75) 


96) ON THE HIGH UPLANDS, by Stan- 
islaw Vincenz. A long rambling “novel” of 
life among the Hutzuls, the Eastern-rite 
people of the Carpathian mountains, in the 
days before World War I. An excellent por- 
trait of a little-known branch of the 
Church. (List price, $6) 


101) PIO NONO, by E£. S. Hales. A good 
pms a J of the controversial pope who 
earned the papacy a prestige it had not had 
since the Council of Trent. Mazzini, Gari- 
baldi, Cavour, Victor Emmanuel, Napoleon, 
the Liberal-Catholics and the Ultramon- 
tanes are the people with whom Pio Nono 
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had to deal in trying to work out his con- 
cept of an embattled Church in the hostile 
nineteenth century. (List price, $4) 


106) THE LAST ESSAYS OF GEORGES 
BERNANOS. Shortly before his death Ber- 
nanos prepared a series of talks stating his 
views on many matters; the saints, the 
European spirit, revolution and liberty are 
some of the topics. (List price, $4.50) 


113) LETTERS FROM BARON VON 
HUGEL. The famous “Letters to a Niece” 
by the erudite, sometimes cantankerous and 
always fascinating English scholar whose 
ambition was to gain for his Church a posi- 
tion of honor among his countrymen. (List 
price, $3.75) 


121) A DIARY OF MEDITATIONS, by St. 
Francis de Sales. A valuable selection from 
the rich works of the great French saint, 
arranged day-by-day for a full year of 


meditation and counsel. (List price, $4.75) 


$1.50 EACH 


60) HILAIRE BELLOC, A MEMOIR, by 
J. B. Morton. Personal reminiscence by a 
friend and fellow newspaperman which 
adds depth to the Englishman known for 
his brilliance, eccentricity and wit. (List 
price, $3.00) 


78) BE NOT SOLICITOUS, edited by 
Maisie Ward. A collection of essays (some 
good, some, we’re sorry to say, indifferent) 
on the providence of God and the Catholic 
family, but all by people who have known 
what it was like to be poor and not to have 
known what or when the children would eat. 
(List price, $3.00) 


79) CATHOLICISM, PROTESTANTISM 
AND CAPITALISM, by Amintore Fanfani. 
A tough look at the economic situation and 
its relationship to the two halves of the 
Christian world. Worth having even if only 
for reference. (List price, $3.00) 


89) STORM OF GLORY, by John Beevers. 
A new approach to St. Therese and her life 
by a noted English writer who cuts through 
the haze of sentimentality and obscurity. 
( List price, $3) 


90) ORDINATION TO THE PRIEST- 
HOOD, by John Bligh, 8.J. This is an im- 
portant book which discusses the purpose 
and background of the ordination cere- 
mony, traces its development through vari- 
ous rites and concludes with a detailed 
description and explanation of its modern 
form. (List price, $3) 


se) THE PATH TO ROME, by Hilaire 
Belloc. The cynosure of Belloc’s apologetics 
—his pilgrimage on foot from Toul, in Lor- 
raine, through Western Europe to Rome, 
3 a Edwardian travelog. (List price, 


118) MYSTERY OF THE CHARITY OF 
JOAN OF ARC, by Charles Peguy. The 
great French writer’s major work, describ- 
ing the forces that led Joan to her mission 
and her Passion. (List price, $3) 


122) ART, by Eric Gill. A basic book for 
an understanding of art in the light of 
both Christianity and today’s industrial 
world. This book has been seminal to the 
Catholic arts revival. 


$1.25 EACH 


92) COMMUNITY JOURNEY, by George 
Ineson. This is the famous account of the 
founding of the Taena community, the 
group of English laymen who follow the 
Benedictine rule and have associated them- 
sss) with a nearby monastery. (List price, 


119) ART AND FAITH. A correspond- 
ence on two important subjects between 
Jacques Maritain and Jean Cocteau. (List 
price, $2.75) 


120) THE ESSENCE OF THE BIBLE, 
by Paul Claudel. An appreciation of Holy 
Scripture by one of France’s most pro- 
found thinkers. (List price, $3) 


109) HILAIRE BELLOC, NO ALIEN- 
ATED MAN, by Frederick Wilhelmsen. 
A solid introduction to the English writer 
which should add a philosophical dimen- 
sion to the reader’s understanding of Eng- 
lish Catholic literature. (List price, $2.75) 


$1.00 EACH 


123) CHRISTIANITY AND FREEDOM. 
A symposium. Not only on Christianity 
and its relationship to man’s liberty 
(which the authors es 4 is being restricted 
cuapuheres but Orthodory, Islam and 
Hinduism and their relation to it. Gustave 
Thibon and Daniel-Rops are among the 
essayists. 
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Father Reinhold makes clear, the 
liturgists and pastors who have met 
at congresses and studied the ques- 
tions for years are not interested in 
change for its own sake. They are 
simply trying to weed out the verbal 
excrescences and confusing minor 
rites that have crept into the Roman 
ritual over the centuries and now 
interrupt its natural rhythm and ob- 
scure the Mass’s deepest truths. 
Above all they are trying to provide 
a more perfect worship. The sug- 
gested pruning not only makes the 
parts of the Mass distinct but it 
makes the essential nature of the 
sacrifice more readily apparent, en- 
couraging the congregation to parti- 
cipate in it so that it becomes truly 
the chief source of their piety. The 
changes will be particularly signifi- 
cant and helpful to those in perse- 
cuted countries where they are denied 
the press, schools and even charitable 
works, and must rely on liturgical 
worship to form their spiritual lives. 
While American Catholics should be 
willing to accept any change that 
would make their prayer more per- 
fect and is calculated to intensify 
their own life of grace we should also 
receive the reforms gladly for the 
sake of our brothers in other parts 
of the world who are not as free as 
we are. To cling childishly to forms 
no longer suited to the changing cir- 
cumstances of our times would indict 
Catholics in America as being not 
only uncharitable but nowhere near 
the maturity we have been boasting 
of lately. — Oona SULLIVAN 


ALSO OF INTEREST 


Tue Deatu oF Arrica, by Peter Ritner 
(Macmillan, $4.95). While many mod- 
ern critics foresee a promising future 
for the awakening African continent, 
Peter Ritner’s picture is of a trapped, 
sick lion doomed to an economic death 
unless the U.S. comes quickly to its aid. 
But a doctor, a dam, or a shipment of 
wheat will do no good; Africa must have 
hundreds of factories and schools, thou- 
sands of agriculturalists, engineers and 
industrialists — and billions of Ameri- 
can dollars in order to survive. What’s 
more, it will die anyway, Ritner says, if 
it doesn’t get all it needs: “In the case 
of Africa, Less-Than-Enough will end 
up in the same place as Nothing-at-All.” 
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“There was a man of the Pharisees, named Nicodemus, a 
ruler of the Jews: The same came to Jesus by night...” 
—John Iil, 1-2. 


The Letters of Nicodemus 
by JAN DOBRACZYNSKI 


Translated by H. C. Stevens 


A fictional account of the impact of the life and min- 
istry of Jesus Christ upon one of the lesser New Testa- 


ment characters. 


The author, a leading contemporary novelist in Po- 
land, has written a moving and scholarly interpretation 
of the growth of belief among those in direct contact 


with Christ. 


Written as a series of letters, and in an easy-to-read 
style, The Letters of Nicodemus is a novel with a pro- 
found religious sense and breadth of imagination. ¢3 95 


Wherever good books are sold 


THE NEWMAN PRESS 
Westminster, Maryland 

















WITNESSES OF THE GOSPEL 
by Henry Panneel 


A narration of the principal epi- 
sodes in the life of Christ, from 
Bethlehem to Calvary, by persons 
who participated in the events. 
With unusual insight and great del- 
icacy of feeling the author adapts 
himself to the character of each 
witness, ranging from: simplicity 
and delightful humor to lyricism 
and pathos. $3.75 


A TOUR OF THE SUMMA 
by Paul J. Glenn 


A concise paraphrase of the Sum- 
ma Theologica, Monsignor Glenn’s 
book sacrifices neither the preci- 
sion nor the clarity of the Angelic 
Doctor’s master work. Neither a 
summary nor a digest, A Teur of 
the Summa is a journey through 
the entire region of St. Thomas’s 
thought, from beginning to end. 

Ready December $5.00 
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17 South Broadway 
St. Louis 2, Mo. 








The Mind 
and Heart of 
AUGUSTINE 


A remarkably contem- 
porary anthology of the 
Catholic philosopher who 
has so much to say to 
the world today. 
Edited by J. M. Flood 
to give a surprising self- 
portrait of the Bishop of 
Hippo whose era touches 
our own so closely. 


Preface by 
Martin D’Arcy, S.J. 


$2.95 


At your bookstore 


ACADEMY 
GUILD PRESS & 


2429 E. Pine 
Fresno, Calif. 











“One of the great 
spiritual testimonies 


of our time.” 
— KARL STERN 


The Divine 
Milieu 





by PIERRE 
TEILHARD 
De CHARDIN 


Hundreds of thousands — first on the 
Continent, more recently in England 
and America — discovered in Teilhard 
de Chardin’s The Phenomenon of Man 
a profound new vision of humanity’s 
role in the cosmic drama. THE DIvINE 
Miuteu, which can be considered a 
meditation on the climactic section of 
the earlier work, is an essential sequel; 
its author felt that neither book could 
be properly understood without the 
other. 


In The Phenomenon of Man the great 
priest-paleontologist wrote about the 
evolutionary process mainly from a 
material point of view, though he 
pointed out that, with the emergence 
and development of man, the individ- 
ual could use his free will to co-operate 
with God and go beyond what seems 
a purely material process. In THE 
Divine Muuieu Teilhard explains how 
this co-operation takes place and 
shows that man’s spiritual life can be- 
come a participation in the destiny of 
the universe. $3.00 





THE PHENOMENON 
OF MAN 
“The #1 book of the year.” 


— GRAHAM GREENE, 
ARNOLD J. ToynBEE $5.00 











At your bookseller 


HARPER & BROTHERS, N.Y. 16 
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The death which awaits a neglected 
Africa is complete economic collapse. 
With a rising population, the cities will 
swell and the cost of living will soar, 
causing greater unemployment and criti- 
cal dependence on foreign imports. 
“There will be more and more people 
in Africa growing hungrier and hungrier 
as they grow increasingly less satisfied 
with their lot.” The only possible out- 
come, Ritner predicts, is “pauperization” 
and social disintegration, military dic- 
tatorships, bloodbaths, and “Chinifica- 
tion.” Without the immediate and full- 
scale intervention of American business 
and government, “there is no chance at 
all that ‘things will work out for them- 
selves’” in Africa. 

Ritner’s All-or-Nothing analysis of the 
African problem is dramatic and fright- 
ening but hard to accept, because he 
denies the possibility of any gradual de- 
velopment of economic stability. His pro- 
posals for an American transformation 
of the continent ring with the idealism 
of impatient nationalists. He cannot un- 
derstand Mr. Rockefeller’s report, after 
an extended visit to the Congo, that be- 
fore business “risks its stockholders’ 
money in Africa it will want to have 
absolute surety . . . in the stable politi- 
cal future of the continent.” Nor can 
Ritner accept the opposition to more 
foreign aid, although he himself admits 
“when we work in Africa we should 
keep in mind that one day the African 
is going to resent us . . . and criticize 
us.” Indeed, the businessman and even 
the taxpayer is likely to question Rit- 
ner’s prescription for the ailing lion. 

However, Ritner presents an excellent 
foundation for understanding current 
events in Africa. Each area of Africa 
is treated separately, beginning with the 
natural resources and terrain, the tribal 
units and customs, and the history of 
white colonization in the various regions. 
Out of this background he traces the 
evolution of unique problems in each 
country: the Portuguese landlords in 
Mozambique and Angola, the Mau Mau 
threats in Kenya, Nkrumah’s dream of 
a West African Confederation, and the 
gestapo system which controls the Ne- 
groes in the Union. Few books on Africa 
today offer such a clear and helpful 
summary of what has happened to date. 

— Grace GoopELL 


Humanism: THE GREEK IDEAL AND ITS 
SurvivaL, by Moses Hadas (Harper- 
World Perspectives, $3.50). A remark- 
able study of the Greek influence upon 
the modern world. Mr. Hadas notes 
that influence especially in the Greek 


quest for excellence, and in the con- 
viction that the gods (who unquestion- 
ably existed for even the most ration- 
alist of Greeks) were separate from 
the world of men. Thus, even when the 
gods helped a man, they did not do so 
with a “miracle,” but by inciting him 
to the full scope of his powers. In 
disentangling the exact Greek notions 
of the hero and the supernatural, Pro- 
fessor Hadas reveals relationships be- 
tween Greek and Hebrew religion, 
relationships now believed much more 
important than hitherto. The modern 
age, however, beginning with Machia- 
velli (who separated religion and gov- 
ernment) and Spinoza (who separated 
religion and revelation) has “picked 
up where the Greeks left off’: posing 
man as the measure of life. The ages 
between Philo and Spinoza he thinks 
of as a “long detour” which kept the 
Greek restlessness for excellence alive, 
yes, but under the weight of serving 
another world and at the cost of sub- 
merged personality and lessened effort. 

A comparison with Christopher Daw- 
son’s view that Western history was 
vitalized by Christianity is interesting. 
Something is askew somewhere. It is 
also remarkable that Professor Hadas 
does not use Mircea Eliade’s insights 
into cyclicism and the hero, and the 
part played by Judaeo-Christianity in 
originating the notions of history 
and earthly progress. Professor Hadas 
misses the non-Greek contribution to 
modern man’s restless quest for earthly 
excellence. In speaking of Judaeo- 
Christianity, he repeatedly invokes the 
phrases “submergence of personality” 
and “anonymity,” and an image of 
authoritarian society imposing itself 
upon secular interests, and of a black 
and white morality that makes real 
risk and tragedy impossible. Unfortu- 
nately, historic Christianity has some- 
times — but not always and not com- 
pletely —taken on this guise. More 
seriously, a thorough-going theology of 
liberty of spirit, development of human 
personality, and excellence in the tasks 
of the earthly city and its progress has 
never yet been achieved in Christianity. 
Professor Hadas has once more 
brought us face to face with the Ren- 
aissance failure of Molinists and Bane- 
zians to conceive a vision of man and 
God in which a modern Christian civil- 
ization might have found, not mere 
logical subtleties, but thrust and in- 
spiration. — MicuaeL Novak 


In DeFreNsE OF IcNoraNnce, by Karl 
Shapiro (Random House, $4.00), is a 
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frontal attack on the state of modern 
poetry which the author says is domi- 
nated by intellectualism, a sanctimoni- 
ous view of tradition and the ugliness of 
twentieth-century criticism. Mr. Sha- 
piro places the blame for this sad state 
of affairs squarely on the shoulders of 
T. S. Eliot, Ezra Pound and W. B. Yeats, 
whose poetry, criticism and general aes- 
thetic he finds dehumanized, dull, pre- 
tentious and undemocratic. On the other 
hand, Mr. Shapiro’s literary heroes in- 
clude Walt Whitman, D. H. Lawrence, 
Dylan Thomas, William Carlos Williams 
and Henry Miller, whom he calls “the 
greatest living author.” It is difficult to 
argue with Mr. Shapiro’s aesthetic 
premises (not even Mr. Eliot would en- 
dorse dehumanized poetry), but so 
many of his comments and complaints 
are distorted and excessive that it is 
hard to take them seriously much less 
debate them rationally. Finally, much 
of what he says is not new; Van Wyck 
Brooks scored several of his points in 
America’s Coming-of-Age, and that was 
more than forty years ago. Although it 
is extreme, contradictory, and tediously 
polemical, however, Mr. Shapiro’s book 
is filled with sharp insights into the na- 
ture of poetry. Generally it would be 
better read not as a grandiose manifesto 
but as a talented poet’s attempt to de- 
fine his own artistic credo. 

— Paut LevINE 


Sean O’Casey, by David Krause (Mac- 
millan, $4.50). A detailed critical study 
of O’Casey’s work. Since the playwright 
wrote a six-volume autobiography Mr. 
Krause hasn’t wasted time duplicating 
the story, although he occasionally in- 
terrupts his analyses to fill the reader 
in on the social and political events 
that formed the background of many 
of O’Casey’s plays and which eventu- 
ally prompted him to leave Ireland and 
live in England. The conflict between 
the politicians and the poets in the 
early days of the Abbey Theatre, 
O’Casey’s quarrel with Yeats over the 
rejection of The Silver Tassie and his 
more recent collision with Dublin cen- 
sors over The Drums of Father Ned 
are all described at length with the 
cocky little playwright coming out of 
these battles defeated but with his work 
intact. When he fell for the Commu- 
nist hokum of the Thirties, however, he 
wrote bad plays, allowing them to be- 
come the same sort of political propa- 
ganda vehicles that he had refused to 
stoop to in Ireland twenty years before. 
A large part of Krause’s study is de- 
voted to establishing O’Casey as a 
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tragi-comic writer of the first order and 
in defending tragi-comedy as a legiti- 
mate genre. (This is the most interest- 
ing part of the book although it will 
probably appeal more to students of 
the drama than to the general public.) 
Krause’s approach is scholarly but he 
manages to avoid the jargon that passes 
for the English language in most aca- 
demic studies. —0.S. 


THe Peacock Eye, by Lewis Lusardi 
(Scribner’s, $3.95). If taken on the 
surface level only this curious first 
novel will repel or attract according to 
the reader’s taste for darkly bizarre 
human behavior. But behind this fa- 
cade looms a vision of the evil that can 
possess a soul pushed to the extremes 
of emotional endurance, and of the 
only exorcism that can reclaim such a 
soul. The story is set in a rural region 
of the French Midi between the two 
world wars. The central character is 
Adrienne Lescamp, a passionate, strong- 
willed fdrm girl who from the time she 
is sixteen determines to gain the upper 
hand over a life that has offered her 
nothing but betrayal. She has known 
death, incest and abandonment when 
the parish priest befriends her and as- 
signs a wealthy, idealistic young semi- 
narian to teach her to read and write. 
Their association becomes the spring- 
board of Adrienne’s campaign to force 
life to her will, beginning with the 
destruction of the seminarian’s voca- 
tion and ending in irrevocable tragedy. 
Finally, amidst ruins of her own mak- 
ing, Adrienne manages to perform an 
act of expiation because she is at last 
able to love —or, as Mr. Lusardi more 
subtly dramatizes it, her embattled 
spirit is no longer able to withstand 
the overwhelming evidence of love. The 
Peacock Eye is not a religious novel 
in any conventional sense, but it is in- 
formed by spiritual insights. If at times 
the people and events seem to strain 
credibility and the action threatens to 
become a holocaust the reader will 
nevertheless be struck by the author’s 
ability to give them all a disturbing 
reality and a somber dignity within a 
starkly impressive general design. 
—Patricia MacManus 


THE PATTERN OF PERFECTION, by Nancy 
Hale (Little, Brown, $4.00). A collec- 
tion of sharply drawn short stories, 
most of which have appeared in The 
New Yorker magazine during the past 
five years. Miss Hale is a skillful 
craftsman and a sensitive observer of 
upper middle class people — mostly 
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the 
church year in 
GReGorian chant 


The Kyriale and proper for Sunday 


JUBILEE’s Ikon Guild presents a 
unique feature — the Kyriale 
and the Sunday and feastday 
propers in Gregorian chant, each 
Mass on a single 45 rpm record. 
Now in the process of being 
recorded, half of the Sunday 
Masses have been finished. The 
series is ideal for the student, 
for choirs as a guide to practice, 
and for the lover of Gregorian 
chant. The disks have been 
recorded by leading monastery 
and cathedral choirs in France. 
The price per record: $2. 





To JUBILEE’s Ikon Guild 

377 Park Avenue South, New York 16 
0 Enclosed is $________ (at $2 each) 
for the following (please circle num- 
bers of records you want): 


K8 Mass VIII (of the angels) 

Kil Mass XI (regular Sundays) 

K17 Masses XVII and XVIII (Asperges 
me) . 

Pl First Sunday of Advent 

P2 Second Sunday of Advent 

P3 Third Sunday of Advent 

P4 Fourth Sunday of Advent 

P5 Christmas 

P6 Sunday in the Octave of Christmas 

P8&8 Epiphany 

P10 Second Sunday after Epiphany 

Pll Third Sunday after Epiphany 

P12 Septuagesima Sunday 

P13 Sexagesima Sunday 

P14 Quinquagesima Sunday 

P16 Second Sunday of Lent 

P17 Third Sunday of Lent 

P18 Fourth Sunday of Lent 

P19 Passion Sunday 

P21 Quasimodo (Low) Sunday 

P22 Second Sunday after Easter 

P23 Third Sunday after Easter 

P24 Fourth Sunday after Easter 

P25 Fifth Sunday after Easter 
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women — who are entangled in a vari- 
ety of emotional conflicts. The author 
doesn’t try to solve any of the prob- 
lems she describes nor does she fully 
explain where they came from, but she 
invariably manages to evoke the read- 
er’s sympathetic understanding for 
her melancholy characters. The back- 
grounds of some of the best stories are 
New England and Virginia, and Miss 
Hale has achieved the rare feat of 
grasping the special qualities of both 
these disparate, strongly individual 
cultures. — Ann Licut 


Puerto Rico, Lanp or Wonpers, by 
Earl Parker Hanson (Knopf, $4.50). A 
blunt, fiercely partisan and sometimes 
short-sighted study of Puerto Rico’s im- 
mediate past, and of the economic and 
social changes that have transformed 
the island in the last twenty years. Mr. 
Hanson first went to Puerto Rico as a 
consultant engineer to the Reconstruc- 
tion Administration, one of America’s 
most spectacular Puerto Rican failures. 
It was a time when the fumbling arro- 
gance of Washington appointees was 
matched only by the greed of the local 
sugar aristocracy. Mr. Hanson describes 
this era and the later period during the 
Forties, when reconstruction began in 
earnest, with compassion and intensity. 
But he has a few blind spots. One is 
his inability to find any meaning or 
direction in Puerto Rico’s Spanish past. 
Another is his unduly harsh treatment 
of the Church. When he talks about 
Catholicism all his sympathy, fairness 
and good will give way to a strident 
bigotry. Nevertheless Mr. Hanson has 
made an interesting appraisal of a 
part of Puerto Rican history that is 
only now being documented. 

— CaRMEN [RIzarRYy 


THe Buriep Day, by C. Day Lewis 
(Harper, $3.95). An urbane memoir by 
an English poet who with Auden and 
Spender led the vigorous poetic experi- 
ments of the Thirties. Mr. Lewis tells 
about his childhood in Ireland and 
London, his mother’s death and _ his 
parson father’s various ministries, his 
schooldays, holidays, and time at Ox- 
ford, his friendships, marriage, teach- 
ing and how he left the Communist 
party just before World War II (be- 
cause it interfered with his work) sim- 
ply by moving to another part of the 
country. His story is not cluttered with 
the impedimenta of total recall nor, 
because of his civilized restraint in 
telling it, is it particularly dramatic. 
Mr. Lewis has now attained a mellow, 


decidedly unfrantic middle age. He still 
writes poetry and mystery stories and 
doesn’t worry when the muse seems to 
have fled, having found that she usu- 
ally returns. 


A Numser or’Tuines, by Honor Tracy 
(Random House, $3.95) doesn’t quite 
do for Trinidad what the author did 
for Ireland in The Straight and Nar- 
row Path, maybe because -she knows 
the Irish well and seems to like them 
in spite of herself while she evidently 
thinks most of the natives of the British 
West Indies are one remove from sav- 
agery. Fortunately Miss Tracy doesn’t 
spend too much time on the indigenes 
but concentrates on the hypocrisies and 
pretensions of the English officials and 
expatriates who flutter through Trini- 
dad’s changing colonial society. 


PAMPHLET BIBLE Series, (Paulist Press. 
75¢ each). The books of the Bible 
issued one by one, with a general ex- 
planation preceding the texts, giving 
their broad lines of emphasis, alerting 
the reader to various literary devices 
used and setting the characters and 
events in historical and geographic 
perspective. The chapters follow the 
commentary without an interruption, a 
method that seems better suited to the 
general reader than chapter by chap- 
ter or verse by verse explanations. All 
the commentaries in the series are by 
biblical scholars who have taken pains 
to keep their discussions simple and to 
the point. The pamphlets are attrac- 
tively designed by Emil Antonucci. 


RETREAT FOR BEGINNERS, by Ronald 
Knox (Sheed & Ward, $3.50). Talks 
given to English schoolboys on prayer, 
sin, the presence of God and other 
topics suitable for a retreatant’s reflec- 
tion. In a style that Monsignor Knox 
reserved for discussing religion with 
the young he saunters up to a subject, 
telling jokes and anecdotes, and then 
when it is least expected he states 
simply and clearly what he wants his 
listeners to remember. American school- 
boys may find the Monsignor’s manner 
a little coy. 


RELIGIOUS 

Women IN WonperLanp, by Dorothy 
Dohen (Sheed & Ward, $4.50). A re- 
markably sane discussion of an elusive 
subject —the modern American wom- 
an—that invariably brings out the 
pixie, crank or idiot in anyone rash 
enough to talk about it. Miss Dohen 
points out the confusion and insecurity 
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(Regnery, $6.50). The first English ~ 
translation of a long article that ap- 
peared originally in the French Dic- 











The four-poster again 


CRITICS SOMETIMES have a hard time 
keeping their heads over artistic mov- 
ies. For one thing, you never know 
where your next is coming from 
(years can go by), and for another, 
you don’t want to discourage the in- 
trepid people who made it and who, 
if the highbrows don’t whinny with 
pleasure, may just give up and go 
back to thinking up unlikely cou- 
plings for Marilyn Monroe. 


Offhand, I can’t remember any 
movie of even the slightest artistic 
pretensions, that has failed to elicit a 
gush of critical approval. All it has 
to do is try — run a few shots upside- 
down; and some thunderstorms to 
symbolize love-making, and Dwight 
and I will go for it every time. 

And don’t think that the French 
haven’t been taking advantage of this 
situation, either. Led by a venerable 
wag named Cocteau (“Silence walks 
faster backwards . . . birds sing with 
their fingertips”), they have inserted 
among their genuinely good films a 
brand of snake oil that only a des- 
perate critic would buy. 

“Hiroshima, Mon Amour” is not so 
outrageous as one of Cocteau’s things, 
but it has bits and pieces of hoax 
reminiscent of the master. The words 
“work of art” are stamped all over it, 
so the critic will make no mistake 
about that. It also runs over with the 
kind of pseudo-poetry, pseudo-philos- 
ophy that used to be associated with 
schoolgirls before schoolgirls got so 
smart: “You are good for me... 
you are bad for me . . . you devour 
me,” and so on, stuff that used to 
begin “Dear Diary” and end “signing 
off, Mavis.” 

“Hiroshima” kicks off with a couple 
in bed intoning these and similar 
solemnities. The story is going to be 
about the destruction of Hiroshima, 
so where better to start than in bed ? 
The French like to put first things 
first, which means the old four-poster 
once again, and couples climbing 
gloomily out of their raincoats, Par- 
enthetically, it should be noted that 
Catholic reviewers have been taxed 
with criticizing this sort of thing 
speciously, calling it inartistic because 
it makes them uncomfortable, and 
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maybe there’s some truth in this ; but 
it seems that secular critics have a 
problem of their own. Rather than 
give comfort to the blue-noses, some 
of them will sit still for the most 
hackneyed and irrelevant pawing that 
ever unbalanced a piece of art. 


And “Hiroshima” is certainly out 
of tilt somewhere. After working the 
audience up with an excellent evoca- 
tion of the bombing, it more or less 
abandons this and goes floundering 
off in a new direction. A French town 
called Nevers is introduced, meant in 
some vague way to parallel Hiro- 
shima, which it palpably does not, 
and made to fill up the whole center 
of the picture. Talk about your anti- 
climaxes. 


By-the last reel, the movie has been 
knocked shapeless as a cushion. You 
will likely fumble for your hat a good 
dozen times, only to lay it down again 
nervously. One false ending is a for- 
mal defect ; “Hiroshima” is sprayed 
with them. 


The actual ending comes on a typi- 
cal note of pretentious symbolism. 
“You are Hiroshima,” says the girl ; 
“You are Nevers,” says the boy. He 
isn’t the least Hiroshima, as far as 
we're concerned — he might as well 
be Madison, Wisconsin, for all we’ve 
seen of him. The movie has been 
about France all along, as French 
movies are apt to be, and Hiroshima 
has been dragged in for reasons that 
are never quite clear. It is particu- 
larly exasperating to have hoped for 
something good about the Bomb, and 
been obliged instead to listen to a 
garrulous French girl giving us the 
business. The old show business. Gal- 
lic division. 

The difficulty about criticizing such 
films is that the essence of cinema 
being visual, one feels somewhat un- 
cinematic to ask for more. But ideally 
the pictures must not only be good in 
themselves (“Hiroshima’s” are first- 
rate), but strung together well, in 
some order of development. From this 
point of view, director Resnais seems 
hardly to have tried — perhaps sens- 
ing that every flaw in construction 
would look like art to somebody. 

If the director had relied -on his 


s 


pictures, he might just have pulled it 
off, so striking are they. But Resnais 
is nothing like the purist he has been 
taken for. The pictures speak for 
themselves only fitfully: the rest of 
the time, it’s that girl again, yaking 
on endlessly about how she feels, how 
she can’t forget, how — mon Dieu, 
talking is thirsty work — and on and 
on, the worst kind of café bore, al- 
ways ready to dramatize herself (even 
in Hiroshima), but unable to make 
dramatic contact with anybody else. 
Nothing happens to her during the 
film — she talks too much for that. 

Her Japanese boy friend is obvi- 
ously not wise in the ways of the 
West — otherwise he would have 
ducked into a doorway the moment 
he saw her coming. And made his 
own film. About his own city. 


“INHERIT THE WIND,” the story of the 
Scopes monkey trial, has much to rec- 
ommend it— good courtroom stuff, 
good Spencer Tracy stuff (sly mum- 
blings, inscrutable grimaces). But 
halfway through, it touched an all 
but forgotten nerve of chivalry. 

No doubt the fundamentalists had 
it coming to them, and Clarence Dar- 
row must have given them a pretty 
hard time (you remember the issue: 
whether Tennessee was ready for evo- 
lution). But, in a work of fiction, 
things should not be so one-sided. 
The quasi-Darrow gets away with 
some lamentable sophistries, legal as 
well as biblical. (The trial did not in 
fact concern the right to think, only 
the right to teach a particular, so far 
unverified, dogma in a public high 
school: the opposition should have 
kept this clear.) At one point, the 
quasi-Darrow swings into some bom- 
bast about right and wrong, pro- 
nouncing that the words as used are 
meaningless to him. At least some- 
body could have said something like, 
“Then you don’t think it’s wrong if 
we hang your client, eh?” Instead, 
everyone goes slack-jawed at his 
devilish cleverness. If you’re going to 
have a play of ideas, the ideas should 
be the best you can get: sentimental 
secularism, posing as the march of 
mind, v. reactionary humbug, hardly 
constitute that. 

But as an historical movie, this one 
is much better than most, and well 
worth seeing. — WILFRID SHEED 
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Shor uild records tow Christmras 


Ikon Guild records make wonderful 
presents for Christmas. Most of them 
are not available in ordinary record 
stores. But listed below are a special 
selection of Christmas material, the 
Gelineau psalms in French and Eng- 
lish, Gregorian chant, Eastern rite in 
various languages (including a new 
item, the Divine Liturgy in Greek), 
folk records (among them the famous 
Missa Luba), and other choice selec- 
tions. All are 33 rpm LP’s unless other- 
wise noted, are pressed on high quality 
stock and are enthusiastically recom- 
mended by JUBILEE’s editors. 


christmas 


For Christmas, the Ikon Guild has 
added to its record list several season- 
al items, including traditional carols, 
folk songs and Gregorian chant. 


33-60 NATIVITY MOTETS A prize-win- 
ning collection of Christmas motets from 
the great treasury of Christian music, 
sung by a beautifully trained French 
choir. Ten-inch, $5 


3102 GREGORIAN CHANT The Christ- 
mas Compline and the Second Vespers of 
Christmas chanted by the Benedictine 
monks of St. Martin’s Abbey, Beuron. A 
record, extremely beautiful in its own 
right, that should be included in every 
collection of liturgical music. $5.98 


$402 THE PLAY OF DANIEL The fa- 
mous twelfth-century musical drama 
which was widely acclaimed here in its 
first performance since the Middle Ages. 
It has been charmingly recorded by its 
original New York performers, the Pro 
Musica. The special album contains not 
only the full Latin text and English trans- 
lation, but the commentary by W. H. 
Auden (which first appeared im JUBILEE). 
A forerunner of the opera, it is one of 
the great classics of medieval music. 
Twelve-inch, $4.98 

45-27 ROMANIAN CAROLS Christmas 
folk songs from one of the most fervently 
Christian areas of Europe. 45 rpm, $2.50 
JX1 THE MESSAGE OF CHRISTMAS 
Christmas carols of different rites and 
lands sung by members of the famous 
Little Sisters of Charles de Foucauld. Ten- 
inch, $5 

1013 RUSSIAN CHRISTMAS Excerpts 
from the Christmas Eve Vespers and 
Matins of the Russian Orthodoxr Church, 
chanted by the popular Potorjinsky Choir. 
The reverse side of the record is a collec- 
tion of folk songs sung in Ukrainian vil- 
lages on Christmas Eve. A beautiful record 
which will increase your appreciation of 
Christmas. $6.50 


We’ve imported several twelve-inch 
Gregorian LPs, recorded in leading 


monasteries in France. Our eye has 
been set on quality and everything 
listed here can be recommended most 
highly. 


33-11 TRAPPIST CHANT Twelve hymns 
superbly sung by the monks of Citeauz, 
the first Cistercian monastery. The record 
includes the famous and very beautiful 
Trappist Salve Regina. $7.50 

314 MASS FOR THE DEAD The complete 
Mass for the dead—on one record—from 
Introit to the final responses (and includ- 
ing the Dies Irae), chanted by members 
of a Spanish Benedictine abbey. $7.50 
33-42 CHANTS FOR THE VIRGIN A 
beautiful record —a collection of 26 Mar- 
ian hymns from all seasons of the litur- 
ag 7 year; Gregorian chant at its purest. 
7.50 


304 MARIAN CHANT Another beautiful 
record of Gregorian hymus to the Virgin. 
this one sung by Spanish Benedictines of 
od Abbey of Santo Domingo de Silos. 
7.50 


mediebal 


33-48 MINSTRELS, TROUBADORS AND 
GREGORIAN Songs, both sacred and 
pro ane, from the flowering of the Middle 
Ages, a period when the vernacular was 
just beginning to achieve status in the 
arts. Some songs are in Medieval French, 
some in Latin (or a mixture of both). The 
performers come from a group known as 
The Arch, who have dedicated themselves 
as best they can to life in the manner of 
the primitive Christians. A _ fascinating 
record for lovers of the past. Ten-inch, $5 


Gelineau psalms 


33-04 PSAUMES This is the first and the 
most famous of the Gelineau records. In 
French. $7.50 


33-08/09 PSAUMES More of Pére Geli- 
neau’s best psalms. In French. Two rec- 
ords, $15 

33-67 PSAUMES Still another collection 
of Father Gelineau’s psalms in French, 
adding to those listed above. They are 
sung by the Little Singers of the Nativity 
of Choisy-le-Roi, Ten-inch, $5 

GR1 PSALMS Monks and the boys of an 
English Benedictine school under the di- 
rection of Dom Gregory Murray, O.S.B. 
This is the best of all the versions in 
English. Ten-ineh, $5 


Polyphonic masses 


C3 PALESTRINA Three masses—the Mass 
of Pope Marcellus, the Missa Brevis and 
the Missa ad Fugam—by the great Italian 
genius of polyphonic music. Palestrina 
ranks among the rare handful of top crea- 
tive masters and these are among his most 
outstanding works. The performance is by 
the Netherlands Chamber Choir. $6 

470 BENEVOLI Mass for Fifty-three 
Voices. A unique work, composed for the 
consecration of the cathedral of Salzburg. 
This beautiful seventeenth-century Mass 
is sung by the present choir of the cathe- 
dral, accompanied by the Vienna Sym- 
phony Orchestra. $5 
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EASTERN RITE 

001 BYZANTINE MUSIC A treasury of 
hymns and antiphons sung by a Greek Or- 
thodox priest and the Byzantine Chorale. 
Included are a third-century hymn to the 
Trinity, the famous Akathistos Hymn to 
the Virgin, twelfth-century chants from 
Mount Athos, and hymns and antiphons 
for various liturgical seasons. Recorded by 
members of the Saint Sophia Greek Ortho- 
dor Cathedral in Los Angeles. $5 

25102 HYMNS TO THE VIRGIN A unique 
collection of chants in honor of the The- 
otokos, the Mother of God, from different 
Oriental rites, some rarely heard in the 
West. Included are Chaldean, Armenian, 
Maronite and Melkite, as well as Romanian, 
Greek and Russian. The singers are Catho- 
lics of the Eastern rite. Ten-inch, $5 

33-28 KEDROFF QUARTET A number 
of chants in the great tradition of Russtan 
monasticism. The melodies come from 
many sources, including Greece and Kiev; 
there are also several canticles reflecting 
the influence of the Occident upon Russta 
and some showing the return by modern 
composers to the ancient tradition. Ten- 
inch (33 rpm), $5 

002 GREEK LITURGY The Divine Lit- 
urgy in the form used by Greek Orthodox 
churches here and in Greece, by the same 
choir that produced Byzantine Music 
(001). A rare chance to hear the Liturgy 
of St. John Chrysostom in one of the 
original languages. $5.98 

33-59 MELKITE LITURGY A special 
event: excerpts from the Good Friday lit- 
urgy in the Byzantine rite! An unusual 
record, sung in Arabic and Greek. accord- 
ing to the Melkite usage by priests of 
Paris’s famed St. Julien le Pauvre. Ten- 
inch (33 rpm), $5 


25127 CHANTS FROM THE SLAVONIC 
LITURGY jfrom Ash Wednesday to Holy 
Saturday. A collection of ancient hymns 
and responses for the Lenten period sung 
by the famous Russian rite Benedictine 
monks of Chevetogne, Belgium. On the 
record are: the Beatitudes according to St. 
Mark, the Da Ispravitsa Molitva Moia with 
versets from psalm 140, the Our Father, a 
troparia jrom Valaam, the Acathistic hymn 
in the Valaam monody, a hymn from the 
Grand Canon of St. Andrew of Crete, a 
stichere from Vespers of Good Friday, and 
the offertory chant of Holy Saturday 
liturgy. Ten-inch, $5 

33-52 ROMANIAN LITURGY The Divine 
Liturgy of St. John Chrysostom, sung in 
Romanian and Greek by a Byzantine rite 
Catholic group. An excellent and virile ren- 
dering of an Eastern rite Mass. $7.50 

114 ARMENIAN LITURGY (Vol. 1) Ex- 
cerpts from the Divine Service of the 
oldest Christian nation. The liturgy de- 
rived from St. Basil’s now contains strong 
Latin-rite influences from the time of the 
Crusades, and also traces of the nine- 
teenth-century Byzantine classical revival. 
It lacks the purity and power of other 
Eastern rites. (This record can’t be placed 
on a level with our best Eastern rite rec- 
ords, but it will interest students and 
others who have a particular attraction to 
the churches of the sub-Orient.) By the 
choir of an Apostolic Armenian church in 
Paris. Twelve-inch, $5 

150 ARMENIAN LITURGY (Vol. 2) More 
excerpts from the Divine worship of the 
A ge 9 Armenian church. Comments 
above. 


Fol mudce 


136PE AFRICAN MASS This is one of our 
most unusual records, the Missa Luba, a 
Mass sung by members of the Baluba tribes 
of the Belgian Congo according to their 
own musical traditions. The music, which 
is accompanied by drums, is not written 
down, but improvised. Contains the Kyrie, 
Gloria, Credo, Sanctus, Benedictus and 
Agnus Dei. 45 rpm, $3 

33-56 ROMANIAN FOLKLORE dHalf a 
dozen songs of rare beauty from an obscure 
corner of Eastern Europe, reflecting the 
numerous sources—among them, Byzan- 
tine, Slavic, Greek and Hungarian—that 
have contributed to the music of Romania. 
Ten-inch, $5 

302 RONDA DE COPLAS A collection of 
folk songs dedicated to the Virgin from 
all over the Spanish-speaking world. The 
songs are beautiful, melodic and express 
the joy, sadness and hope of the common 
people with great lyricism and strength. 
Flamenco. Afro-cuban, saeta and fado are 
some of the styles played by native musi- 
cians. $7.50 


BELLS 


33-29 BELLS An unusual record that has 
turned into a popular item. It consists solely 
of the sounds of different bells, ae at 
the Benedictine monastery of En-Calcat. 
Each bell has a special meaning, and its. 
ae voice and even personality. Ten-inch, 
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Only 9 hours from New York with VARIG, 
first and only NON-STOP JET service. Only S54 down. 


IT'S SUMMER in December, January, February in Rio. Swim SEE the towering statue of Christ, Sugar Loaf Mountain, EXPLORE Brasilia, wonder city of the 20th century, a 
at silken Copacabana Beach. Stroll on its famous mosaic and other sights. Splurge on bargains. Buy handmade modern metropolis in a wilderness. Only one hour by air 
walk. Make one golden hour outmeasure a long drab year. leather bags at $3. Dine regally on steaks at 95c. from Rio, and included in your Varig fare 


THIS YEAR, look south to South America for new 

vacation pleasure! You'll fall in love with Rio, siren city VARIG AIRLINES Attn.: Carlos Pellerano 
of the world. And the fastest, finest way to jet there Ss enact act see aco tac a aa a 
is on a Rolls-Royce powered BOEING 707 gy 
Intercontinental of Varig, with Varig’s magnifico 

comfort and spectacular cuisine. You'll also save 30% 
with Varig’s 45-day excursion fare—only $542.70* or 

$54 down. Add Montevideo, Buenos Aires, Santiago, Lima, 
and Caracas for a few dollars more. See your travel agent. 


*Pius jet surcharge 
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